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The Adjustment of the Adult Deaf 


Il. After-School Problems as the Psychologist Sees Them 


By Fritz AND GRACE 


The Level of Aspiration 


E have presented material ob- 
tained from alumni and former 
pupils of schools for the deaf to 


describe some of the problems of the deaf 
person after he leaves school.' Most of 
these problems involve factors that psy- 
chologists have found to be of central im- 
portance for personality adjustment, namely 
feelings of success and failure. In the first 
laboratory experiments made to study these 
feelings and their effects on behavior, sim- 
ple tasks (for example, hanging rings on 
moving hooks) were used. It was found 
that a subject’s feeling of success or failure, 
his satisfaction with what he had done, did 
not depend on how many rings he actually 
placed on the hooks at each trial; it de- 
pended on how his achievement compared 
with what he had expected of himself. If 
he had expected to get eight rings on the 
hooks and encosteded in slesing. only six 
he felt that he had failed. But in a later 
trial, if he had set his goal at four and suc- 
ceeded in getting the four in place, he felt 
all the elation of success. The goal that 
a person sets for himself, the measure of 
what he expects to accomplish, has been 
called his level of aspiration.” 


VOLTA REVIEW, June, 1943, page 325. 

"The first study of this important aspect of be- 
havior was made by F. Hoppe, a student of K. Lewin, 
and was published in 1930. Roger Barker, now 
associate professor of Psychology at Stanford Uni- 
versity, presents a description of the results as ap- 
Plied to classroom situations in Progressive Educa- 
tion, April, 1942, Vo. XIX, 221-224. 


Moore HEIDER 


The Goal Changes with Experience 


Further studies of the problem have 
shown that the level of aspiration in turn 
is constantly being changed by experiences 
of success and failure. After success, it is 
usually raised—i.e., the person does not 
continue to experience a feeling of achieve- 
ment if he goes on just reaching the same 
goal. A new and higher goal is set after 
a lower one has been reached. After fail- 
ure, the level of aspiration is usually low- 
ered. To quote Barker, “The level of as- 
piration shifts in such a way that, whatever 
the actual achievement of the person, the 
frequency of his success and failure experi- 
ences remains fairly constant. This means 
that the level of aspiration operates as a 
mental hygiene factor of great importance; 
it protects the person against continual 
failure on the one hand, and against 
achievements which do not give the feel- 
ing of success on the other hand. . 

“Sometimes, however, this mechanism is 
thrown out of balance and it fails to per- 
form this protective function. In some 
cases aspirations are maintained consistent- 
ly above achievement and the individual is 
then subjected to continual failure with its 
disastrous consequences for adjustment and 
happiness. In other cases aspirations are 
placed consistently below achievement with 
resulting lack of ambition, exaggerated cau- 
tion, broken morale, cynicism, etc. In both 
cases very serious personal and social diffi- 
culties may develop.” 
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A Clear Survey is Important 


If we consider the adjustment of the deaf 
person from this point of view we may say 
that the most important thing for his rela- 
tionship with himself and with the rest of 
the world is to have a clear survey of his 
own capacities. As Fosdick has put it in 
his recent book, “On Being a Real Person.” 
he must accept himself as he is. In psy- 
chological terms, he must adjust his level 
of aspiration to his abilities. He must 
learn, on the one hand, to aim high. If he 
sets his level of aspiration too low he will 
too readily excuse himself from effort be- 
cause he is deaf. He will give up too soon 
and will miss doing a great deal that he 
might do. He will accomplish less and will 
be a less happy person because he will 
never have the experience of real accom- 
plishment. Records of former pupils of 
our schools are living evidence that deaf- 
ness itself is not a final obstacle to achieve- 
ment. The pioneer teachers of the deaf 
were people who closed their eyes to ob- 
stacles and accomplished “the impossible” 
in the face of a doubting world. If we lose 
this spirit from among teachers of the deaf 
and among the deaf themselves we will fall 
far short of our present accomplishment. 

But we must be aware that just at this 
point we are treading on dangerous ground. 
The man who aims too high and fails to 
adjust to the situation as it is, is faced with 
endless failure. A few failures may be a 
spur to greater effort, but repeated failure 
to reach a goal that a man believes he 
should reach leads to difficulties. These 
cases generally fall into one of two classes. 
In the one class is the pupil, often one of 
the so-called semi-mute group, whose better- 
than-average command of English has 
brought him easy success in a school for 
the deaf. He too often goes out feeling 
that he is entitled to an equal amount of 
recognition from the outside world, and if 
he fails to get it he blames the world rather 
than his own limitations. His reaction is 
a typical case of Adler’s over-compensation 
for failure. He becomes the aggressive 
leader of his less able fellows, playing the 
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role of political demagogue in their organ. 
izations. In the other class is the person 
who continues his way, trying for the orig. 
inal goal exactly as though he had not met 
with failure. On the surface this may look 
like admirable perseverance and fortitude 
but it does not make for a constructive life. 
The aspiration itself becomes less real to the 
person who never attains it. It no longer 
serves to bring him into action but be. 
comes a sort of vague end in itself and he 
drifts through life, critical and irresolute, 
like the characters in “Great Expectations.” 

It is therefore just as important for ad- 
justment to avoid aiming too high as to 
avoid aiming too low. The deaf man must 
accept the fact that he is deaf and that 
deafness involves certain definite limita- 
tions. This in itself is not too hard to face. 
Everyone has some kind of limitation; 
many persons have limitations that are 
harder to hear than deafness even if they 
happen to be less obvious. It is especially 
important that the deaf person shall learn 
to see the situation objectively and to at- 
tribute his limitations to the right souree— 


that is, to a pair of ears which fail to trans-. 


mit sound properly. It is sometimes easy 
for him to mistake himself for a person 
who is somehow less capable than other 
people, rather than to see that he is an aver- 
age person with one particular handicap. 


Examining the Handicap 


Then he must examine his handicap to 
see just what it involves. As we have seen, 
our correspondents are aware that there are 
certain things which other people enjoy 
and from which they themselves are cut off; 
and that there are some things which they 
cannot do, like using the telephone. These 
limitations are simple and clear-cut. On 
the whole they are described as relatively 
easy to accept. 

More difficult to face, just because they 
are less definite and because they involve 
more vulnerable regions of the ego, as the 
psychologist would say, are the social effects 
of deafness. The deaf person must face 
the fact that although he may easily succeed 
in conversing with some people, it will 
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probably be hard for him to understand 
others. He may succeed in joining in with 
the activities of some small groups, but on 
the whole he will never be able to partici- 
pate in the conversation of groups of people 
as easily as if he heard. This is true even 
of the best lip reader. And he must face 
the fact that’ a conversation with him re- 
quires a little more time and attention from 
the other person than a conversation with 
a hearing individual. Some people are 
ready to give this time and attention, but 
others will take the easier course and stop 
with a casual greeting. This doesn’t mean 
that the hearing person thinks that the deaf 
person is not worth his time. As a rule he 
doesn’t think very much about it. 


The Deaf Must Take the Initiative 


As many of our correspondents have 
suggested, the deaf person must be ready 
to offer a little more, to do more than his 
share to make the situation easy. He knows 
the problems of the situation as the other 
man does not. One writer put it: “It is up 
to us to take the initiative.” Several quoted 
advice given them by teachers during their 
last years in school which helped them 
bridge the gap between themselves and 
people who hear. The deaf person must 
realize, also, that some hearing people are 
afraid of embarrassing him if they fail to 
understand him. One deaf person wrote: 
“IT don’t blame the hearing for not com- 
ing half way. They are embarrassed and 
do not want to make mistakes and hurt us.” 

At the same time it will not do to push 
too hard. A direct fight against the barrier 
may succeed in some cases. In others it 
will only mean another failure. The one 
who wrote “. .. make your approach grad- 
ually, feeling your way along” gave advice 
that is sound for many situations. 


Difficulties Are Not Personal Defeats 


There will always be employers who do 
not want to take in a person who may re- 
quire extra explanations if he is to keep 
step with the organization. They may be 
wrong; it may be that the deaf person can 
more than compensate for his handicap by 
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making himself more capable of handling 
his job than some of the workers who hear. 
It may be that if he once gets a start he 
will, as many of our correspondents sug- 
gested, be able to show his employer what 
a deaf person can do and open the way for 
others as well as himself. But here, again, 
the most important thing from the point of 
view of adjustment is to realize that such 
problems may arise with any deaf person 
and not to take them as personal defects 
when they do. They also must be seen as 
the result of the specific handicap rather 
than as evidence that one is a less capable 
person. 


The Deaf Must Develop 


Inner Resources 


The deaf person must also face the fact 
that deafness often involves spending a cer- 
tain amount of time alone. The wise man, 
deaf or hearing, does not measure his suc- 
cess in life by the amount of time that he 
spends with other people. The deaf per- 
son who develops his own resources so that 
he can find his own thoughts profitable 
when the conversation passes him by has 
taken an important step toward adjusting 
to the world as he will find it. Reading 
and an endless number of hobbies are avail- 
able that will serve not only to make him 
better company for himself but to make 
him a more interesting person to others. 

Cases of “maladjustment,” cases in which 
the level of aspiration has not made the 
necessary adjustment to the capacities of 
the individual, are usually the result of 
social pressure. The level of aspiration is 
constantly being influenced by what other 
people do or what they suggest that we 
should do. This means that teachers and 
parents, who are often closer to the deaf 
child than to hearing children, have an 
especially great responsibility in helping 
him make his adjustment to the world. If 
they expect too little of him, if they protect 
him and pity him, if they talk about him in 
his presence as though he could not under- 
stand the things that concern other people, 
they will impart to him the feeling that 


(Continued on page 430) 
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One Year with a Child Study Group* 


By ERNESTINE Bropy 


Study Group. The contacts that I have 
made in this short time with mothers 
and those who work for the deaf children, 
have given me an inspiration to adjust 


8 is a privilege to belong to the Child 


myself to my little son. 

I remember the first meeting I attended. 
Dr. O’Connor welcomed the parents so 
kindly. I was a very discouraged mother, 
but right at that meeting I knew that | 
would get much help from people who are 
so much interested in deaf children. 

At another meeting, Miss New gave a 
lecture on the ear, showing an enlarged 
model of the ear, explaining the different 
parts and some of the reasons for deafness. 
At this meeting I gathered quite a bit of in- 
formation, such as that not all children have 
the same amount of hearing loss and that, 
no matter how much or how little hearing 
a child possesses, he should use it. When 
I went home from that meeting, I spoke 
to my son just as if he were a hearing child. 
Although I am not forgetting his lack of 
hearing, | do this so that I will get into the 
habit of talking to him instead of point- 
ing of making gestures. 

At another meeting, when Miss Groht 
conducted the class, I heard the children 
read a story and sing, and realized then 
that deaf children could be taught to talk 
quite well. That meant a new world to 
me. I was always under the impression 
that my child would never talk. I see now 
that I must give my child all the education 
that is possible. 

A very interesting meeting that | at- 
tended was the one at which Mrs. Mon- 
salve described how the children who live 


*Eprror’s Nove: The Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York City, has for years sponsored monthly 
meetings of the parents whose children attend the 
school. The meetings are under the supervision of 
Miss Rose Gibian, social worker at the school, and 
lectures are frequently given by members of the 
teaching staff. This article was written by the mother 
of one of the pupils, after a year’s attendance at 
these meetings. 


at the school take care of themselves. That 
created another good hope; I saw that, 
although my child was handicapped, he 
could learn to be independent in a hear- 
ing world. 

It is very interesting to hear Miss Gibian 
give advice to parents how to guide our 
children so that they should learn how to 
get along with others. Miss Gibian is help- 
ing us to understand our children better. 
Children need love and kindness, but par- 
ents must be firm and must not spoil them. 

At a recent meeting, we read aloud the 
story “He Adopted Us” in the Reader’s 
Digest. This story was about a boy named 
Johnny, who had been running around with 
a gang of older boys. One day they de- 
railed a train. Johnny was only ten years 
old and was offered by kind people to stay 
with them for two weeks because his 
mother was dead. His personality prob- 
lems were not easily solved; he lied to gain 
approval, next he lied for fear of punish- 
ment, as children do who have been often 
abused. After the two weeks passed by, 
the boy begged to remain in this new home, 
and his father agreed. The foster parents 
gave him piano lessons when they found 
out that he had musical ability. This gave 
him confidence and he did not find it 
necessary to boast as much as he did be- 
fore. Another of his handicaps was fear; 
he had been beaten so much that any arm 
movement made him afraid. He was taught 
to play baseball and later made the high 
school baseball team, and also became the 
leader of the school orchestra. Now he is 
in the Naval Air Corps. 

We discussed the case of this child and 
the point that there is a reason for a child 
to be bad. We must not judge a child by 
its actions alone, but must find the source 
of badness. In this story the boy was bad 
because of his early environment and be- 

(Continued on page 430) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Letters Exchanged Among Members of the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club 


A Nine-Year-Old in the Fourth Grade 


David, nine years old, attends a small 
private school for the hearing, with a group 
of deaf children who have special instruc- 
tion from a trained teacher of the deaf. 


once, and enjoyed them all. I am very 

busy doing Nurses’ Aid work at the 
County Hospital, and like it very much, ex- 
cept for having to leave home at 6 A.M. on 
cold, dark mornings, as I did last winter; 
but as help seems to be most needed at that 
time it is the best time to go. 

David is doing well in the 4th grade. 
He has become a Cub Scout in my Den, 
and was so thrilled at his first night pack 
meeting in full costume that I felt amply 
repaid for all the work and worries of nine 
His interest in the war and his 


| ence read all your letters more than 


years. 
actual knowledge of it stagger me. I can’t 
imagine where he absorbed it all. He is 


finally going to Sunday School regularly, 
and enjoys getting dressed up in his first 
long trousers, though I doubt that he gets 
much of the lessons. 

David’s written and lip reading vocabu- 
lary and his general language still far out- 
shine his speech, which, in spite of all the 
individual instruction he has had, is often 
hard to understand, even for a doting 
mother. It is not an inability to say the 
elements, for he gets those well, but a speed 
and carelessness that are difficult to over- 
come. I pray this tendency will be lessened 
as he grows older and feels more pride 
in good speech. 

He had a party recently which he an- 
ticipated to such an extent and enjoyed so 
thoroughly that he was exhausted for a 
week afterwards. All his teachers told me 
how tired he was, and I felt extremely 
guilty. Big parties are a terrible mistake 
for any child, and long anticipated ones 


are even worse; and tired days mean wasted 
school hours, so I hope you will all learn 
by my mistake. 

Athletics are still something of a buga- 
boo, for he does not participate well in 
games with hearing boys, and when the 
Cub Scouts play football, he is apt to dis- 
appear. I’m licked on that score, but he 
is to attend camp this summer, and I hope 
that will help. A boy’s life is so made up 
of games and bicycles that I fear he will 
miss more by that lack of participation 
than by lack of hearing. However, he 
loves people and is friendly with children; 
some do definitely reject him because of 
his deafness, but there are enough left to 
provide normal group play. 

I marvel at those of you who have chil- 
dren getting along in public schools with- 
out special help before high school days. 
Although David is highly intelligent, | am 
sure he could not keep up without special 
help in speech and academic work, and an 
interpretation of new things. His special 
teacher is in the school all the time to iron 
out difficulties, and the deaf children could 
not get along without her. 

How much hearing has Don, Mrs. C.? 
Public school is fine, but do watch out 
for signs of strain, tension and fatigue. 
Does the teacher take the time to be sure 
he is “in” on what is going on? So many 
teachers let the handicapped child slide 
along, without checking up to see whether 
he is doing the work and understands the 
principles taught, whether he understands 
what he reads, etc. If he does not get 
everything now, in grammar school, there 
will be difficulties later. Is his speech ac- 
ceptable to the other children? Some hear- 
ing children are wonderful in their ability 
to understand the speech of the deaf. David 
has a little girl friend who far outguesses 
me in translation. 
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Mrs. McC., don’t worry about sending 
Dickey off for a couple of years, if that 
seems necessary. David told his older 
brother last week that he (David) was 
smarter than Jonathan because he had 
started to school at two and gone to three 
schools (Central Institute, Lexington Ave- 
nue, and Manhasset Bay). Don’t worry 
Dickey too much with the hearing aid if 
he doesn’t care for it. It sounds as if he 
had enough hearing for you to talk directly 
into his ear with your unaided voice, and 
build up a hearing vocabulary that way. 
But be patient and slow—not more than 
two words at a time. Two make it easier 
because of the contrast. 

I am reading Alice in Wonderland to 
David at his request, and the disjointed 
subject matter and improbable vocabulary 
were never meant for deaf children. I'll 
let you know how it comes out—the under- 
taking, not the story! We have just fin- 
ished Ship Boy with Columbus, and that 
was a great success. David has a subscrip- 
tion to Jack and Jill, and loves it. He al- 
ways makes the things suggested, and even 
follows the cooking recipes. By the way, 
recipes are good lessons in accurate read- 
ing. 


Mrs. J. L., New York. 


A Club for Deaf Girls 


Constance, a graduate of a school for 
the deaf, and of public high school, is now 
at home. 


We have all read and reread the letters, 
sitting out in the sun room. It should be 
called the studio, really, for Constance does 
all her work there. Just this minute I 
have been watching her color a large, dirty 
old sepia copy of the “Madonna of the 
Chair,” for one of our local high schools. 
I am amazed as I see how the shadows 
and high lights she puts in bring out the 
beautiful coloring of the picture, with its 
soft greens and blues and rose and yellow. 
This is work she loves and has too little 
time for. Incidentally, she has hunted for 
several years for a colored copy of Bara- 
bino’s “Madonna of the Orange,” and un- 
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til she finds one she can borrow, she will 
just have to wait until she can camp out 
long enough at the New York Public Li- 
brary to copy one there which they can- 
not lend. 

I must tell you something that has given 
me real joy. I have told you of the Peter 
Pan Club here in Springfield, an organiza- 
tion of deaf girls, which has just celebrated 
its second birthday. We are beginning to 
realize its true worth as it grows. Many 
young deaf people are coming to Spring- 
field to take advantage of the training at 
our Trade High School, and then entering 
some type of war work here. After two or 
three months of schooling, they begin to 
earn very good pay. The whole picture 
for the deaf has changed unbelievably in 
the two years of the club’s existence. 
Whereas at the beginning, the young people 
were discouraged because there was no 
work for them, they are now all busy, and 
for the first time in their lives have broken 
through the barriers of industry. Massa- 
chusetts does a very interesting and splen- 
did job placing them and helping them 
financially while they learn. Probably other 
states are doing equally well. 

A fine girl came to the city a stranger. 
got in touch with the Peter Pan Club, and 
through the help of members found a good 
home with a private family. The very 
night she arrived, feeling rather alone and 
strange, she was welcomed by the twenty 
girls of the club who were meeting at the 
Y.W.C.A. They tell me her face was all 
smiles when she found the unexpected 
group of deaf girls ready to welcome her. 

Speaking of public schools for the deaf, 
Constance went to hearing high school, but 
as a special student and with someone to 
help at every turn. Otherwise, she could 
not have done it. I know another deaf 
girl who remained in a school for the hear- 
ing through most of the grades and all 
through high school, but she had special. 
trained help all the way. She is now in 
college. 

We miss the letters when they don’t ar- 
rive. Let’s keep them rolling! 


Mrs. C. H.. MASSACHUSETTS. 
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A Four-Year-Old in Residential School 


David, four, is in Central Institute. 


At long last, I received the roundabout. 
I had almost given up hope, and feared 
that, like many other things, it had been 
discontinued for the duration. 

David is now attending Central Insti- 
tute in St. Louis. We flew down in Octo- 
ber. and left him there, intending to try 
the plan until Christmas, and meanwhile I 
went back to my old Social Service job. 
When we brought him home for the Christ- 
mas vacation, there was such marked im- 
provement, we decided to continue the 
plan for the rest of the year. David has 
learned many commands in lip reading. 
and can speak quite a few words. We have 
been told he has a good voice. He has an 
1.Q. of 130, as indicated by the intelligence 
tests. Aside from this, however, he has 
improved in many ways, especially in man- 
ners and habits. He obeys much better, 
and has become very cooperative. 

My job keeps me busy almost every day 
and three evenings a week; and I| also have 
the household tasks to do; but I am glad 
to be fully occupied, or I should be more 
lonely than I am. 

Mrs. C. mentioned her problems with 
“the gang.” This was one of the reasons 
we decided to send David away to school. 
None of the children would play with him, 
and he was very much misunderstood. 

Mrs. G. C., MICHIGAN. 


A Hard of Hearing Boy 
in Public School 


Don, hard of hearing, is eight years old. 
He has attended public school three years. 


As usual, I had looked so hard for the 
letters and was so anxious to get them, I 
could hardly believe my eyes when I saw 
them. I stopped right in the middle of 
my Monday morning’s work and read every 
word of them. There is so much news 
in this bunch of letters! I enjoyed the 
photographs especially. 

Don did splendidly in school this year. 
When he started last fall, things did not go 
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so well. Around Thanksgiving time I visited 
the school and had a talk with the princi- 
pal, and we decided the third grade work 
was too easy for Don, and he was not 
kept busy enough. There were fifty in the 
class, and the teacher really had too much 
to do to give him the special attention re- 
quired to keep him alert. He was given 
an achievement test, and rated very well, 
so it was decided to place him in the fourth 
grade. In that room he has a very under- 
standing teacher, and he at once changed 
in every way, and was much better satis- 
fied. He now attends school from 8:20 to 
2, having his lunch at the school, which 
he thoroughly enjoys. His behavior is 
greatly improved, and he is altogether a 
different boy. He knows all his tables, is 
almost through with the third grade spell- 
ing book, and is reading fourth grade 
readers, also My Weekly Reader, the little 
newspaper. He understands everything he 
reads, and is really interested in everything. 

I don’t want to push him, and I want him 
to do all the third grade work as well as the 
fourth, so if he does not complete fourth 
grade this year, he will go in that class 
again next year. I spend from one to two 
hours every day helping him at home, go- 
ing through all the vocabulary with him, to 
make sure he knows what he is reading. 
He does not care to wear his hearing aid 
at school, but he does use it at home. 

I still have the problem of “the gang,” 
and I fear that, like the poor, it will always 
be with us. We mothers of deaf and hard 
of hearing children could teach other 
mothers a lot. I often have to interfere 
with the group play to make sure that Don, 
as well as the others, plays fair. 

I was glad to have the article on comic 
magazines. Much of Don’s vocabulary 
comes from those, and I could not help 
wondering about them. I always place his 
library books and others in a more con- 
spicuous place than the comic books, but 
he enjoys them so I cannot forbid them. 
It is a mystery to us how he learns new 
words from his reading—including his 
reading of the comic strips—and uses the 


(Continued on page 418) 
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Constitution and By-Laws 


American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


CONSTITUTION 


Apoptep Fespruary 16, 1891. 
AMENDED JuLy 11, 1894, Juty 4, 1924, 
AND JUNE 4, 1943. 


ARTICLE I 
Name 
Section I. This organization shall be called 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


ARTICLE II 
Objects 

The objects of the Association shall be: 

Section I. To aid schools for the deaf in their 
efforts to teach speech and speech-reading by en- 
couraging schools for the training of articulation 
teachers, by the employment of an agent or agents, 
who shall, by the collection and publication of 
statistics and papers relating to the subject, and 
by conference with teachers and others, dissemi- 
nate information concerning methods of teaching 
speech and speech-reading, and by using all such 
other means as may be deemed expedient to the 
end that no deaf child in America shall be al- 
lowed to grow up “deaf and dumb” or “mute” 
without earnest and persistent efforts having been 
made to teach him to speak and to read the lips; 
thus carrying out that portion of the resolution 
unanimously passed by the Eleventh Quadrennial 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, held at the 
California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Berkeley, California, July 15-22, 1886, which reads 
as follows: “Resolved, That earnest and persistent 
endeavors should be made in every school for the 
deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from 
the lips.” 

Section II. To gather information respecting 
the instruction in speech given in schools for the 
deaf. 

Section III. To obtain from schools for the 
deaf statements of the difficulties encountered in 
teaching speech to their pupils, to the end that 
this Association may offer such aid as may be in 
its power to overcome these obstacles. 

Section IV. To arrange for special courses of 
lectures and discussions upon subjects relating to 
the teaching of speech and speech-reading and 
the use of speech by the deaf. 

Section V. To publish from time to time such 
papers or articles as may in the judgment of the 


Board of Directors be worthy of special presenta- 
tion to teachers of the deaf and those interested 
in oral instruction. 

Section VI. To co-operate with the conventions 
of the instructors of the deaf. 


ARTICLE Ill 
Members 


Section J. All persons who are interested in 
the teaching of speech to the deaf shall be eligible 
to membership, upon such terms and conditions as 
are provided by the By-Laws. 

Section II. All members in good standing, 
whose dues have been paid, shall alone have the 
right to vote. 


ARTICLE IV 
Meetings 


Section I. The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation shall be held in the summer of every year; 
the exact date and the place of every meeting 
shall be fixed by the Board of Directors and stat- 
ed in the call issued by the President. 

Section II. The Directors shall hold such meet- 
ings as may be required by Statute of the State 
of Virginia and may hold such other meetings as 
may be deemed advisable. 


ARTICLE V 
Directors 


Section I. The Board of Directors shall be 
composed of fifteen members of the Association, 
five of whom shall be elected by the Association 
at each annual meeting to serve for three years. 
Directors shall be elected by ballot, under the 
supervision of inspectors to be appointed by the 
President. 

Section II. Nominations for the office of Di- 
rector shall be made in writing, and placed in 
the hands of both the President and the Secre- 
tary, at least one month prior to the date of 
election, and no person not so nominated shall 
be eligible to the office of Director. 

Section III. The Directors shall have general 
charge of the affairs, funds, and property of the 
Association, for the sole purpose of carrying out 
the objects and purposes of the Association, as 
defined in its Charter and Constitution, and to 
this end they may exercise all the powers of the 
Association, subject to the Constitution and to 
such action as the Association may take at its 
special or stated meetings. 
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SecTION IV. The Directors shall have power to 
fill any vacancy in their number caused by death, 
resignation, or failure of the Association to elect 
a successor. 

Section V. The Directors shall present a full 
fnancial report to the Association at its annual 
business meeting. 

Section VI. The Directors shall from time to 
time make rules and regulations, and appoint 
standing committees on matters not herein de- 
termined. 


ARTICLE VI 
Officers 


Section I. The Association shall have as off- 
cers, a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and an Auditor, who shall be 
chosen from the membership of the Association 
by the Directors at their annual meeting, to hold 
ofice for one year, and thereafter until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

Section II. Agents of the Association may be 
appointed from time to time by the Board of 
Directors as in their judgment may be deemed 
advisable. 

Section III. The President of the Association, 
or in case of his absence or inability, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, shall call or authorize the call 
for all meetings of the Board of Directors and of 
the Association, and designate the time and place 
of said meetings, and shall exercise the usual 
functions of a presiding officer. He shall, upon 
the request of three Directors, stating their rea- 
sons, issue a call for a special meeting of the 
Board; said call shall state the business to be 
considered at said special meeting. 

Section IV. The Secretary of the Association 
shall make careful records of all meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors; and 
these shall be preserved at the Volta Bureau, to- 
gether with the Charter of Incorporation, Con- 
stitution, By-Laws, and Corporate Seal of the 
Association. 

Section V. The Treasurer of the Association 
shall have custody of the funds of the Association, 
except the Endowment Fund, and shall make col- 
lections and disbursements and shall keep regu- 
lar books of account thereof, which shall be sub- 
ject to the examination of the President and Di- 
rectors. The Treasurer shall give a bond which 
shall be approved by the Board of Directors, for 
the faithful performance of his duties, and shall 
annually and at such other times as may be re- 
quired by the Directors, render account to the 
Board of Directors of all his financial transac- 
tions. 

Section VI. The Board of Directors shall ap- 
point an Executive Secretary of the Association 
and of the Volta Bureau. It shall be the duty of 
the Executive Secretary to notify every director 
of all meetings of the Board of Directors, and 
every member of the Association of all meetings 
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of the Association; to issue all authorized notices 
to members; to superintend the Volta Bureau and 
all of its work, maintaining it as a center for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to 
the deaf, and having the care of all pamphlets, 
manuscripts, and books belonging to the Associa- 
tion, except books of account made by the Trea- 
surer. 

Section VII. The Board shall appoint an Edi- 
tor of the Votta Review, whose duties shall be 
those of editor and manager of the journal of this 
Association, under the supervision of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, subject to the authority of the 
Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII 
Endowment Fund 

Section I. The principal of the Endowment 
Fund of the Association as defined in Section II 
of this Article, shall be held intact by a trustee to 
be appointed by the Board of Directors; the in- 
come of said fund being used solely to maintain 
the objects and purposes of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, as set forth in its Constitution as amended 
June 4, 1943. 

Section II. The Endowment Fund of the Asso- 
ciation shall consist of the principal of the Bell 
Volta Fund, and all life membership fees not 
otherwise designated. The Endowment Fund shall 
also include all gifts, devises, bequests, and sur- 
plus income which may from time to time be as- 
signed thereto. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Amendments to the Constitution 


Section I. No amendment to the Constitution 
shall be voted upon, unless it shall have been 
submitted in writing at the preceding meeting 
of the Association. 

Section II. To amend Sections I, II, III, IV, 
V and VI of Article II, or Article VII, or Section 
II of Article VIII of this Constitution the con- 
current affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the 
members of the Association, at two successive 
annual meetings shall be required. 

Section III. To amend any other article of the 
Constitution an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any general or special 
meeting shall be required. 


BY-LAWS 


Apoptep Aprit 6, 1918 
AMENDED JuLY 4, 1924, AnD JaANuARY 28, 1943 


ARTICLE I 
Vembers 
Section I. The membership of this Associa- 
tion shall be composed of three classes, designated 
as Honorary, Life, and Active. 
Section II. The Board of Directors may elect 
as Honorary members any persons it may deem 
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fit. Honorary members may become Active mem- 
bers by the annual payment of two ($2) dollars 
to the Treasurer. 

Section III. Any person upon the payment of 
fifty ($50) dollars may be elected a Life mem- 
ber’ and shall enjoy the full privilege of Active 
membership. 

Section IV. Any person paying the annual fee 
of two ($2) dollars to the Secretary or Treasurer 
is eligible to Active membership, subject to ap- 
proval and election by the Board of Directors or 
by the Executive Committee. 

Section V. All members of the 
whose dues are paid in full shall be entitled to 
attend its meetings, lectures and entertainments, 
and shall receive the magazine or bulletin of the 
Association during the year paid for, as well as 
all general announcements of the Association. 


ARTICLE II 
Board of Directors 


Section I. The Board of Directors shall hold 
its annual midwinter meeting at such time and 
place as the President may designate, in accord- 
ance with the legal requirements under the Asso- 
ciation charter. 

Section II. The President, Vice-Presidents, 
and Secretary of the Association shall be ex officio 
the President, Vice-Presidents and Secretary of 
the Board of Directors. 

Section III. The President of the Association, 
or in case of his absence or inability, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, shall call, or authorize the call, 
for all meetings of the Board of Directors and 
designate the time and place of said meetings. 

Section IV. A quorum of the Board of Direc- 
tors for the transaction of business shall consist 
of five members. 

Section V. The Board of Directors shall an- 
nually elect an Advisory Council, which shall be 
invited to meet with the Board in advisory ca- 
pacity, having all the rights and privileges of 
members of the Board except as to the power 
to vote. 


Association 


ARTICLE III 
The Powers and Duties of Officers 


Section I. The President whenever possible 
shall call and preside at all meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Board of Directors, shall have 
full authority at all times to examine all books, 
accounts, notes, and other papers, records, and 
other property of the Association, and shall exer- 
cise the usual functions of a presiding officer. 

Section II. The Treasurer shall, in addition to 
his duties prescribed by the Constitution, pay out 
funds in his possession, not reserved as endow- 
ment, solely upon vouchers for regular routine 
payments: approved by the Executive Secretary, 
and upon vouchers for extraordinary or other than 
routine payments only when approved by the 
Auditor; shall prepare and present to the Finance 
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Committee, in advance of every regular or called 
meeting of the Board of Directors, a full state. 
ment of accounts, showing the amount of avail. 
able funds in his hands, of all liabilities of the 
Association, and of the outstanding dues of mem. 
bers. When so ordered by the Board of Directors, 
the Treasurer shall immediately deliver to his 
successor all funds, notes, bonds, vouchers, and 
other property belonging to the Association which 
may be in his possession, receiving therefor dupli- 
cate receipts, one of which shall be filed by the 
Executive Secretary for permanent preservation, 
The Treasurer’s books and the Volta Bureau’s 
records of receipts and disbursements shall be 
audited annually by a certified public accountant, 
whose report shall be presented to the Board of 
Directors. 

Section III. The Secretary of the Association 
shall make careful records of all meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors; and 
these shall be preserved at the Volta Bureau, to- 
gether with the Charter of Incorporation, Consti- 
tution, By-Laws, and Corporate Seal of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Section IV. The Executive Secretary shall col. 
lect membership fees and dues; shall notify mem- 
bers who are in arrears of their obligations to the 
Association; and shall solicit new members. In 
advance of each meeting of the Association, and 
at other times if requested by an Association 
Committee, he shall prepare a statement showing 
the total membership to date and the gains or 
losses since the previous report, and furnish a 
copy thereof to such officers as may require same. 
He shall be responsible for the Information Serv- 
ice of the Volta Bureau; shall have charge of all 
Volta Bureau property; shall report to the Trustee 
or the proper committee the need of repairs, im- 
provements, and additions; shall prepare such re- 
ports as the President or other officers may call 
for; and shall perform such other duties as may 
be assigned to him. 

Section VI. The Editor of the Association’: 
periodical and publications shall be held responsi- 
ble for their proper preparation and issuance, and 
shall perform whatever duties the Executive Sec- 
retary may require, under the authority of the 
Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE IV 
Committees 


Section I. The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of at least three members of the Board of 
Directors, appointed by the President. Said com- 
mittee shall be empowered to act for the Board 
between meetings thereof, but subject to the re 
view and approval of the Board; shall have super- 
vision over the Volta Bureau and all other proper- 
ty of the Association, and shall perform such 
special duties as may be assigned to it from time 
to time by the Board of Directors. 

(Continued on page 420) 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHY VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luceria M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
P. O. Box 1617 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON . 
2622 Alameda de las Pulgas 
Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. Matnitpa W. Smita 
329 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Miss ALIce PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NItTcHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 
Augusta 


Mrs. St. JuLieN CuLLuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 


185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 
East Chicago 


Miss Mary E. TELLING 
4819 Magoun Ave. 
Phone: East Chicago 1913 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 3—244 South Hydraulic 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New EncLanp ScHoor or Lip 
READING 


175 Dartmouth Street 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Phone: 3759 


Cambridge 
Mrs. J. NAsH Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 


Miss Atice H. Damon 
433 Main Street 


VW orcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Youne 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpgutst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Etnet J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 





[> 
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ADVERTISEMENT Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont. ) ADVERTISEMENT —— 
New Jersey Ohio Dallas 
a Miss Louise HILtyer 
Jersey City Bluffton 4025 McFarlin Street 
Miss Hazet Gipson Mrs. Leora A. Gratz Phone: 8-6329 
156 Grant Avenue 110 South Lawn Ave. 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 on ‘a 
: ouston 
Mrs. Dion WEIsS Miss Marie K. Mason T 
247 Harrison Avenue 60 E. Norwich Avenue Mrs. Lucite P. Turner 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 Phone: WA 2826 1215 Cleburne Avenue I 
Phone: J. 2-3562 
Newerk 
Miss Fiorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue ‘ San Marcos ] 
Pennsylv el 
Phone: ES 2-8309 7 a Miss Letta WILLIAMS on 
, Norwood Phone: Martindale 97-4 
aterson Ss 5 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHarDsON rg on = Sa The 
114 Watson Building eee ‘ 
Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 es ent a hav 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask . 
Tenafly 1420 Walnut Street pl al trif 
Mrs. IrENE B. Younc Phone: Pennypacker 6780 Virginia hea 
20 Westervelt Avenue . the 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J Scranton Lynchbure / 
Mrs. Beatrice R. Gooprrienn LyNcHsBurc ScHoot or Lip sat 
2006 North Washington Ave. ‘ — peo 
Ol Washington Street : 
New York Swarthmore Phone: 1248.) si ” 
Albany Mrs. Wm. T. Cray von 
Miss ExizapetH Huntine 511 Walnut Lane ; Jus 
270 Morton Avenue Richmond be 
Miss EtHet O. RANsom \ 
° : 
Elmharst, Long Island 716 West Leigh Street « 
Mrs. MARCUERITE G. JAMES Rhode Island nol 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. Providence a 
‘ Miss Marie SLACK oo 
New York City tim 
221 Doyle Ave. 
Miss KATHRYN ALLING Washington All 
Miss PAauLine RALLI j 
342 Madison Avenue Spokane et 
. e 
Miss JANE B. WALKER South Carolina Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr " 
320 East 42nd St. Columbia E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 | 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
Port Washington, Long Island 918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 por 
Miss Marcaret DUNN Cresniiiie Tor 
ee weg 9 Miss Vircinta NEVILLE "P 
h : shi . . . 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R FF Massey deve. end 
Syracuse CANADA 
Miss EuizasetH G. DeLany on 
510 Bellevue Ave. uebec F 
Phone: 5-0978 Texas 2 int 
. Montreal y 
Austin I 
Woodstock Mrs. Max BICKLER Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
Mrs. Lituian Lapp CHurcH 901 W. 16th Street 1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
P. O. Box 448 Phone: 6460 Phone: FI 2851 
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Steps Up the Ladder 


To Membership in the Hard of Hearing Fraternity 


By AttHEeA R. WoopruFF 


The Four Stages of Being H. O. H. 
|’ you are thinking of being hard of 


hearing, I warn you there are four 
stages you must go through before com- 
plete initiation, so think twice before you 


apply. 
The First is the Smart Bluffer Stage. 
“What, I hard of hearing? Oh no, just 


have a little cold; one ear drum may be a 
trifle bent; just feel a bit tired today. My 
hearing is perfectly all right but why under 
the sun don’t people pronounce their 
words? I think it’s outrageous the way 
people mumble. Speech ought to be re- 
quired from nursery school to graduate 
courses. No, I’m not hard of hearing— 
just once in a while—in a crowd, you know 


We congratulate ourselves on how well 
we are getting away with it. We wager 
nobody knew we hadn’t the slightest idea 
what the point of the joke was, because we 
timed our laughs to come in with the rest. 
All we have to do, we remind ourselves, 
is to keep our observation acute, watch the 
general situation and be good guessers. 

Then one day our Smart Bluff fails. 

I was sitting with my sewing on my front 
porch, one afternoon, with my collie dog, 
Tony, beside me. When he barked, I looked 
up to see a fruit and vegetable man at the 
end of the walk, speaking to me. 

“Not any today,” I called, but he went 
on talking. 

“I marketed this morning, I don’t need 
anything more,” I called. 

But still he stood and continued to talk. 
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What was the matter with the man? Then 
from an upstairs window, I heard my son’s 
voice and the man went on. 

“Couldn't that man understand Eng- 
lish?” I asked my son later. “I told him 
I didn’t want anything.” 

“That didn’t happen to be what he asked 
you. He was checking up for future refer- 
ence. He just said, ‘Does that dog bite?’ 
and I said, ‘No.’ ” 

The context had been perfect—basket of 
carrots and all. .My guess was gilt-edged, 


but it had failed me. 


Second, the Sensitive Flower Stage. 


So, by some such incident, we are pushed 
into the next initiation hazard—the Sensi- 
tive Flower room. 

We are hard of hearing and there’s no 
use blufing any. more, for apparently 
everyone knows it. Fate has dealt us a 
body blow. What have we done to deserve 
it? We feel very sorry for ourselves. We 
almost weep as we adjust our hearing-aid 
and perhaps spend hours working on de- 
vices for its concealment. 

I wound my cord with different colors 
to match all my costumes, I built up my 
collars. I chose the back seat of the bus. 
I grew skillful in backing out of a room. 
I studied scarf arrangements. I blushed 
if | thought anyone had caught me “turn- 
ing on,” when I hoped they believed I was 
giving a careless flick to my jabot. 

I joined a lip reading class, but walked 
around a block so nobody would see me 
go in, because I overheard a jolly janitor 
refer to us as the “lippies.” I slunk into 
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a back seat, and dropped my eyes if I 
thought the teacher was going to look in 
my direction. As for parties and dinners, 
I refused invitations, and said I was too 
busy and only wished that I were. My 
feelings were bumped every day and the 
corners of my mouth were distinctly down. 

But Time marches on and we can’t stay 
in the Sensitive Flower room forever and 
have any fun, so there comes a day when 
we say, 

“An end to concealment and sensitive- 
ness and withdrawal. If I’m deaf, I’m 
deaf, and that’s that. I can’t spend my 
days in experiments in protective coloring, 
I’ll just tell the world and the world can see 
if / care!” 


Third, the Bold Bravado Stage. 


This is the place where we take the third 
step and become Bold Bravadoes. 

At this point we hunt up and tell all the 
deaf funny stories we can find, leading the 
laughter and secretly hoping we are being 
called a good sport. If we are overnight 
guest, we may ask our hostess if she 
wouldn’t like to see how our hearing-aid 
works: 

“I don’t mind wearing it a bit.” we as- 
sure her. “In fact I rather like it—gives 
distinction, like a lorgnette.” 

Or perhaps we entertain the guests with 
a lip reading demonstration: 

“You see it’s perfectly simple—just put 
your lips together for p, b, m. Watch, pay, 
bay, may. Now see if you can tell what I’m 
saying. It’s really great fun, just like a 
parlor game. We have such fun in class. 
I’m so glad I had to learn.” 

We have a slight stride as we enter a 
room. Here | come—my head is bloody 
but unbowed. I wear my burden with a 
smile—I’m hard of hearing, you know. 
It’s just a bit as if I shouted, 

“See, I wear a wooden leg. 
ful. You ought to try it.” 

It was only after the tenth to the twen- 
tieth time I had assured various dinner 
tables that Edison found deafness a help 
in his work because it shut out a distracting 
world that I realized Edison’s name and 


It’s wonder- 
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mine were not bracketed in Who’s: Who, 
and that my Great Work, requiring abso. 
lute concentration, was not yet launched on 
an admiring world. Perhaps it was just 
as well, | reflected, not to invite com. 
parison. 


Fourth, the Ordinary Quiet Citizen. 


But in the course of time we wear our- 
selves out. We know perfectly well that 
hearing-aids are a nuisance, that lip reading 
is hard work, that we learned to concentrate 
on our job before we became deaf. We 
realize, too, in time, that we're making a 
great fuss over an impairment which we 
wouldn't trade if we could for our aunt’s 
crippling arthritis or even our nephew's 
chronic sinus. We decide to quiet down, 
to stop talking about our gadgets and our 
lips and slip into the dwelling-place of the 
Ordinary Quiet Citizen. 

We put on our hearing-aid along with 
our bi-focals, bridge-work and arch sup- 
porters, and call attention to none of them. 
We use context, up to a point, to help us 
to understand, we fix our hair as well as we 
can with a dangling cord. We acknowl- 
edge our handicaps when necessary, do our 
work, see our friends, and spread sweetness 
and light along our paths. 

It is in this final room, Brother and Sis- 
ter, that you will receive the hand-clasp of 
full membership in the ranks of the hard of 
hearing who have arrived—that is, always 
provided there -are any who have become 
adjusted enough by that time to get there 
before you and be qualified to shake your 


hand. 





AMBITION 
By Elizabeth Thomas 


I planned, when I grew up, to be 
An artist, a celebrity. 

I longed to write a noted book, 

But what I did was—learn to cook. 


My life with simple tasks is filled 
And I’ve not done the things I willed; 
Yet when I see boys’ hungry eyes 

I’m glad I make good apple pies. 


—Clipping. 
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One-ery, Two-ery, Ickery Ann! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ATHER Carey was leaning back in 

the big chair, reading a pamphlet 

he had fished from Captain Mun- 
hall’s wastebasket, when the latter came in 
from lunch. 

“We haven't any problems for Father 
today, have we?” he asked me, after nod- 
ding a greeting to the priest. 

“Not a problem,” I told him. “Father 
Carey’s merely relaxing after a long walk 
during which he inspected the bargain 
tables of all of the town’s secondhand book- 
stores. That’s his catch in the package 
beside the chair—he must have spent all 
of 50 cents this morning.” 

Father Carey has been retired from par- 
ish duties, and one of his hobbies, his chief 
pastime, is touring the secondhand book- 
stores, where he picks up all sorts of vol- 
umes—if they sell for not more than 10 
cents each. He reads them, too. This 
reading habit is the fly in the ointment of 
his relations with Captain Munhall. The 
Captain reads nothing but the sporting 
pages and the newspaper headlines, insist- 
ing that the only “book” of any importance 
is Life— contact with people. Father 
Carey’s constantly expressed views on the 
value of books and reading irritate the 
Captain—like waving a red cloth in front 
of a bull. 

“You look excited,” I commented, not- 
ing the Captain’s flushed face. “Don’t tell 
me that you have brought along a problem 
for Father Carey?” 

“No,” the Captain shook his head. “I’ve 
just been in a bit of argument with Schultz 
—got pretty hot, both of us. He was tell- 
ing me I shouldn’t blame the German peo- 
ple for what a few gangsters like Hitler 
do. I told him Hitler’s goose was in the 
oven right now—and the cooking about to 
start. And then I made a somewhat hasty 
statement—I told him the German people 
just weren’t qualified for freedom!” 


“Ouch!” I said. 
works started.” 

I observed Father Carey’s questioning 
look, and scribbled a note of explanation. 
He is totally deaf, you know. “The Cap- 
tain’s just been telling Schultz—at the cor- 
ner cigar store—that the German people 
aren't fit for freedom—” 

The priest spread his hands benevolently. 

“It’s the penalty the Captain pays for 
his normal hearing,” he declared, gravely. 
“You get to have a much better opinion of 
people when you can’t hear them, I find.” 
He turned toward the Captain. “Ah, you 
forgot your nursery rhyme: 


“No wonder the fire- 


‘One-ery, two-ery, ickery Ann! 

Fillacy, fallacy, Nicholas Zann!’ 
F illacy—fallacy—condemning an entire na- 
tion for the acts of a few of its citizens. 
On that basis we'd have to concede that 
England isn’t fit for freedom either, nor 
our own country, nor the Irish—” 

“The Irish not fit for freedom!” roared 
Captain Munhall. “Why, confound it, Ire- 
land’s the cradle of freedom—the nursery 
of liberty. The Irish—” 

“The Captain says he agrees with you, 
absolutely,” I wrote calmly, in response to 
the priest’s inquiring glance. The Cap- 
tain looked over my shoulder at my mes- 
sage, and stopped in the middle of his 
“Maybe you're right, at that,” he 
conceded. “I guess I do agree with him.” 

“Yes, we should not condemn a nation 


speech. 


for the deeds of a few of its gangsters.” 
D t=) 

said Father Carey. 

our own. 


“We have gangsters of 
People average up pretty much 
alike—bad in the best of us; good in the 
And universal brotherhood 
is much nearer than one might assume 
I mean, the 
things that separate nations are really 
trivial compared to those that tend to bring 
us closer together—” 
“You mean?” I encouraged. 


worst of us. 


from reading the newspapers. 
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“IT mean that the people of the world 
have already reached a point where the 
best that the individual produces—any- 
where in the world—is almost certain to 
be made promptly available to the rest of 
us. without regard to creed, color, or na- 
The intellectual life of the world 
He paused 
and smiled. “Those are big words,” he 
admitted, “but it’s a big idea, too. A pat- 
tern of unity is being woven steadily into 
the background of human society. An 
American soldier, wounded on a battlefield 
in the Far East, may owe his life to the dis- 
covery of a Japanese scientist, Kitasato, 
who isolated the bacillus of tetanus. A 
Russian soldier, saved by a blood trans- 
fusion, may not know it, but he is indebted 
to an Austrian, Landsteiner. A German 
soldier, shielded from typhoid fever, owes 
that protection to the discovery of Metch- 
nikoff, a Russian. A Dutch marine in the 
East Indies is protected from malaria—be- 
cause of the successful experiments of 
Grassi, an Italian. And a British aviator in 
North Africa escapes death from surgical 
infection because Pasteur, a Frenchman, 
and Koch, a German, worked out a suc- 
cessful technique for guarding us against 
such infection.” 

“That’s telling us,” I scribbled. “Go 
on.” 

“In peace as well as in war we benefit 
from the contributions to knowledge made 
by all nations. Children are guarded from 
diphtheria by the discoveries of a Japanese 
and a German; from smallpox by the work 
of an Englishman; and from rabies by the 
researchers of a Frenchman. From birth 
to death, in short, we are surrounded by 
this invisible host, guarded by the spirits 
of men and women who never served a 
lesser royalty than the welfare of mankind.” 


tionality. 
has been internationalized.” 


“You have the Captain speechless,” I-° 


assured him. 

“Captain Munhall understands this even 
more clearly than I do, because he watches 
the pattern being worked out before his 
eyes in his contacts with people. He can 
see clearly that a very solid foundation 
has already been put down for the coopera- 
tive world of the future.” 
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“The foundation is put down so deeply 
that I’m wondering if the building itself 
will ever show above the suriace of the 
ground,” muttered the Captain in my ear, 
his back to Father Carey. For the latter’s 
benefit he wrote: “You're a wonder. I’m 
constantly amazed at the information you 
pack in your head.” 

“Oh, with all of the reading I do,” pro. 
tested the priest, “some information has to 
stick in my mind.” 

“What I mean,” wrote the Captain, 
hastily, “is that I enjoyed this stuff be. 
cause it’s out of your own head—not just 
something from a book.” 

Father Carey smiled indulgently. 

“I mustn’t deceive you,” he said, gen- 
tly. “I agree .with the sentiments I’ve ex- 
pressed—but the words are taken almost 
verbatim from this pamphlet I fished out 
of your wastebasket—the 1941 report of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. See what one 
finds even in such informal printed mat- 
ter as that.” I shook my head violently, 
but the priest went right ahead—sometimes 
I feel that he really enjoys teasing the 
Captain. “Yes, you can’t get away from 
it. Carlyle was absolutely correct when 
he insisted that all that mankind has done, 
thought, gained or been is lying preserved 
for us in the pages of books. It—” 

“Lying?” repeated the Captain, grimly. 
“Yes, I agree with that—it’s lying. It’s 
—” he stopped suddenly, apparently at a 
loss for words. In fact he told me after- 
wards that he suddenly discovered that he 
couldn’t think of any comments suitable 
for the ears—or, rather, the eyes—of a 
priest! 

Father Carey went on smiling his wise, 
indulgent smile. 





TEXT 


This is my text: 

Don’t let your fears 
About the next 

One hundred years 


Discourage you 

From smiling now— 
Occasionally 

Anyhow! 


—wW. E. Farbstein 
In Le Couteulx Leader. 
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Vision of Hope 


By CATHERINE McDERMOTT 


¢¢ 7 T would have been nothing to be deaf 
only.” 
Less than fifty years ago a young 
French girl had made this entry in her 
journal. At the early age of ten she had 
started her diary and for the rest of her 
life she kept it up rather spasmodically. 

Just as she was approaching adolescence, 
holding all the glorious dreams of youth 
in her heart, Marie was stricken with a 
double grief. Throughout her compara- 
tively short life she wrote all her “mental 
headaches,” as she liked to call them, into 
her diary. Hence the world has an un- 
derstanding of the feelings of a girl who 
suffered almost a lifetime not only from 
deafness but from near blindness. Did she 
succumb utterly to these handicaps, accept 
them as a challenge, or half-heartedly ad- 
just herself to a new life? The journal is 
a surprising revelation of one whose ex- 
ternal life gave no hint of the internal 
anguish caused by her double loss. 

As a child Marie was far from excep- 
tional. She spent radiantly happy years 
at Brest where her bedroom overlooked the 
harbor and sparkling sea. She was a born 
mimic but fought valiantly to curb this 
natural instinct for mockery; she was im- 
petuous, scrupulous to a pathetic degree, 
extremely lovable, sensitive to the feelings 
of others. Even as a small child she was 
courteous. One day she and a friend were 
in a store choosing their favorite penny 
candy. Marie told the storekeeper what 
color she wanted, but obviously the old 
man was color-blind. When she said 
“pink” he gave her white, when she in- 
sisted, “No, pink,” he offered her violet. 
This caused her to burst out laughing and 
rather than hurt his feelings she turned to 
Henrietta and said: “Will you please not 
make so many faces?” 

Learning came easily to her but she 
lacked the persistence and application that 
makes scholars. She learned to read in a 


few hours — surely a remarkable accom- 
plishment in any day and age. Her sister 
Fernande and her mother she loved in- 
tensely and they returned this love in even 
fuller measure. Coldness was foreign to 
her nature. Speaking of a friend’s lack 
of affection Marie wrote, “She simply de- 
tests kissing. Ah, what a funny woman.” 
This at the age of twelve! 

Not until her fourteenth year did Marie 
experience any real difficulties. Her diary 
mentions a forthcoming visit to an ear 
specialist because a cold had settled in her 
ears and, “Now I no longer hear anything 
at all.” Coupled with failing ears, failing 
eyesight prevented her from reading. Marie 
never recovered her hearing and for ten 
years or more suffered from defective sight. 

Henceforth, black moods surge through 
the pages of her diary. It is remarkable 
in that it reveals the despair that engulfed 
her, while at the same time, miraculously, 
she somehow summoned up sufficient cour- 
age to laugh away the hours of each day, 
to be stimulating company and a blessing 
to her family. Was it pride that upheld 
her gaiety for so many bleak years? Not 
even her family knew how these handicaps 
tortured her. As a child she had loved life 
fully, even bursting forth in a paean of 
praise for her family: “Oh family life with 
its joys, even with its sorrows, how I love 
it!” 

The years passed in funereal proces- 
sion and days were agonies of eternity for 
her. Marie became increasingly aware of 
her isolation. Because of her eyes she 
could not read the lips. Sometimes she 
found it impossible to read books without 
great difficulty. To family and friends she 
hinted nothing of her daily anguish. At 
no point in her life did she ever disclose 
the almost superhuman efforts required to 
maintain that steady cheerfulness. Yet to 
the end the journal reveals deep resentment 
of the afflictions that cut her off from the 
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world of the normally hearing and seeing. 

In the beginning, Marie evinced no 
marked literary talent. No silvery spray 
of words flowed from her pen, but here 
and there are to be found flashes of her 
growing power. One May day the fierce- 
ness of the wind distracted her and she 
wrote, “The trees look as if they were 
telling each other funny stories and couldn't 
keep their faces straight.” 

A generous sprinkling of sea-faring men 
comprised her ancestry. Her father had 
joined the Navy when he was sixteen, and 
nine years later. during the siege of Paris, 
he had died. Her maternal grandfather, 
Admiral Dauriac, had died that same year, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-eight, when 
Marie was two. Often the lines in her 
journal coruscate with her deepening love 
for the sea: “Yesterday the face of the 
sea was disfigured. It spat foam the whole 
length of that enormous jaw which comes 
to bite into our bay, a crescent of spume. 
One would have said that, on all these 
beaches, lips were drawing back in a snarl, 
and showing their teeth eternally.” Sailors 
shared her affection as well as the sea: “if 
I married I should have a very great nos- 
talgic regret were I unable to wed a sailor. 
Lacking kings, I should . . . like to find 
only seamen in my family.” 

It is uncertain at what year in Marie’s 
life her decision to become a writer crystal- 
lized. She who had asked nothing more 
of life than completeness, found herself 
balked by the blind ghosts of isolation and 
loneliness and finally turned to writing. 
She forced herself mercilessly. Only in 
writing did she find an outlet for her in- 
defatigable energy. 

Hopefulness and desperation pattern the 
warp and weft of the journal. Always she 
had loved music. Snatches of Beethoven, 
Bach and the great masters floated back 
from the nethermost parts of her memory, 
only to tantalize her into deeper bitterness. 
Among more casual comments is this poig- 
nantly moving sentence: “I regret music 
like someone dead.” And later in the same 
year, when she was twenty-four, still mus- 
ing over the loss of music: “Deafness is a 
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moral torture which I have not yet seen 
the bottom of. A blind man loses his body, 
a deaf man his soul.” 

This intimate journal bears ample wit- 
ness to her desire to learn lip reading, and 
it was because of her inability to read lips 
that she felt marriage was impossible for 
her. Yet without it life seemed incomplete. 
“The day when I read lips easily, I should, 
I believe, want to marry...... I imagine 
love as an exceptional concordance of 
movement, the miracle of the double star.” 

Her inability to live fully maddened her. 
although not even her mother suspected it. 
Judge from this pathetic entry: “I am no 
longer good for anything but the téte-a- 
téte. My friends become strangers for me 
the moment they are gathered together. 
To see groups form about my armchair, to 
see them grow animated while I remain 
motionless with my youth and wit; to be- 
come a sort of stone pillar in the midst 
of so much mirth embarrassed by my 
serious air amid the laughter; to be there 
in a pink dress, representing one who is 
absent and indicating an empty place. . . 
I was so fine an instrument of laughter, 
so perfect a machine for mirth, that to 
produce no longer throws me out of gear, 
disorganizes me more than it would an- 
other. I shall never forget all the gaiety 
I have not had.” (Marie was then twenty- 
eight. ) 

Lip reading would have opened a new 
world to her. The ineluctable thought that 
one day she would be able to read the lips 
added a continual fillip to her life. Early 
in nineteen hundred she wrote: “Hence- 
forth I want to live only to write and to re- 
deem myself. To have talent and read 
lips.” Again in August, a year later: 
“Still improvement to be made with my 
eyes. This winter, lip reading, . . .” 

The constant torment of near blindness 
shrouded each day. There is no doubt that 
she considered it a much greater handicap, 
for when the doctors improved her sight 
during her twenty-sixth year, she exulted: 
“At each improvement in my eyes I seem 
to become less deaf. What my eyes lack 

(Continued on page 422) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HE Vora Review has been respon- 
sible for many international ex- 
changes of information and good will 
among educators. It has also sponsored in- 
ternational exchanges among philatelists, 
large and small. It once published a photo- 
graph of a group of little Belgian school 
boys with their stamp books open at the 
pages of American stamps they had re- 
ceived through the Votta Review. This 
magazine also initiated at least one inter- 
national chess game that I know about; 
and now there is on record a VoLta ReE- 
VIEW-engineered experiment in internation- 
al guava culture, since some guava seeds 
that were gathered in the U.S.A. are now 
growing and flourishing in Ceylon, thanks 
to Mr. John A. Ferrall and the Department 
of Agriculture. Listen to this, from a hard 
of hearing young man in Ceylon: 


U.S.A. Guava in Ceylon 


Dear Friends in U.S.A.: 


Thank you all, very much, for the trouble 
you have taken to help me, a foreigner, 
and even without my asking! I feel 
greatly honored indeed to get friendly 
letters, seeds and publications from the 
United States of America. In particular, | 
thank Mrs. Harriet Montague of the Vota 
Review; and Mr. John A. Ferrall, Dr. 
James I. Hambleton, Mr. W. E. White- 
house, and Miss Ethel L. Coon of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for help that I am quite sure I could not 
have obtained elsewhere. 

Some of the excellent quality guava 
seeds sent to me by Mr. Whitehouse were 
sown in a concrete flower pot. When they 
sprouted and produced small seedlings, the 
air raid on Colombo took place, and I was 
forced to go to a village some 41 miles dis- 
tant to be with my mother, my sister and 
her children. The flower pot with the seed- 
lings was left in the shade, but was un- 
attended for over a month. On my return 
I found to my joy that the little plants had 


thrived. They were transplanted to the gar- 
den, and one in the bright sunlight is now 
eight inches high, with its largest leaf 2.5 x 
1.5 inches. I expect soon to have additional 
land about 1,000 feet above sea level and 
41 miles from here. There | plan to grow 
the other seeds, as the supply sent me is 
more than enough for an acre. | shall grow 
other plants and crops in this new location 
also. 

Some bulletins on bee culture from Dr. 
Hambleton were also received, and proved 
to be very helpful and encouraging. How- 
ever, it appears that the Ceylon Aphis indi- 
ca is different from the Indian one—per- 
haps due to evolution and variation. Too, 
it seems that the Indian bee culturists 
through whom Aphis indica is known in 
the United States have much to learn, and 
to unlearn. When times improve I shall 
buy some bee literature from the United 
States. 

Once again, I thank you all for helping 
me. With all good wishes to you and with 
the hope that there will soon be a happy 
ending to this war, followed by a long 
period of peace and prosperity, | am 

Yours faithfully, 
I. J., CEYLON. 


I thought many times about I. J., when 
the newspapers were full of the Japanese 
attacks on Burma and Ceylon, and I won- 
dered about him, and whether he had lived 
through it. And now I find that not only 
did he himself survive the bombing, but 
the small guava plants survived, too. There 
is something hopeful and pleasant in that 
thought, however you look at it. 


From a Yank in North Africa 


Here is a letter from an American boy 
in North Africa: 

Your letter was good to get, and gave 
me a great lift. I’m permitted to tell you 
I’m in North Africa, that ’'ve made a trip 
to Oran, and that I’m near the sea. There 
the censorship steps in. Let it suffice that 
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we've done a pioneering work, that I’ve 
watched it grow, have had the thrill and 
satisfaction of having had a hand and 
shoulder to it, and that all is well. Our 
officers are as fine a crew as I’ve ever seen 
assembled, except for the men I met who 
were coming back from overseas duty when 
I was in the Personnel Office in Philadel- 
phia. They're easily superior to any bunch 
of men I’ve ever encountered. 

But North Africa! I wish you could see 
these California-like shores, although there 
is over them a brooding presence that is 
not Spanish but African. And Africa is 
very old. Native kids—Arabs—proffer us 
coins filched from sea or beach, which 
bear on them, under verdigris, profiles of 
haughty Caesars whose legions were once 
here. And one doesn’t have to dig deep to 
get to the Roman. There are Roman baths, 
in fragments at least, and small imitations 
of the Roman Coliseum in many of these 
small villages. Goats now graze where 
Christians once made sport for some Ro- 
man general or governor who sat above 
the arena. It all makes Latin, high school 
Latin, take on a sudden sharp reality. 

I had dinner the other day in a French 
household where I saw Charmian London’s 
“Log of the Snark” in French! Even if the 
leaves were uncut—the family’s culture was 
only at the book-collecting stage; it will 
take one more generation to read the books 
—seeing Charmian here was a thrill. 

But the people here who really amuse 
and divert me are the Arab small fry, who 
call me “California” because I’ve told them 
I’m from there. They wait upon us in 
droves, begging for “bisqueet” or “bom- 
boms” or “cig-a-ret,” and the way they 
arise suddenly from the ground and cry out 
when they see me is like nothing in the 
world so much as the harsh, abrupt squawk 
of startled parrots in a jungle. “Ka-loch-a- 
loch-a-lea!” they cry, which is “California” 
in Arabic. And I yell back, and they beam; 
we have carried on a conversation. Then 
they gravely shake hands, a_ politeness 
they've learned from the French, who are 
much given to it. I never tire of them. 
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Liberty days, | hire a bike for five francs 
(about ten cents) and ride down roads 
that remind me of Kim’s Grand Trunk 
Road: Arabs in red fezzes, riding in smart 
traps; French officers in crazily caroming 
cars; barefoot Arabs from desert or moun- 
tain driving sheep to town; ladies in their 
best white sheets, ogling me with one eye 
as they pass on bare or slippered feet. And 
on a paved road under eucalyptus or pep- 
per or plantain trees. 

Thanks for the clippings you sent. Lipp- 
mann was interesting, but wrong because he 
didn’t know the facts. Troop departures 
have to be done quietly. Some day I'll tell 
you about mine. I looked and felt like Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 

I’m writing this in a room full of smoke 
and men. There are man-made blackout 
curtains at the windows. If the air raid 
alert sounds, this letter will stop with great 
abruptness. A radio is blaring, and a 
French voice is singing something with a 
lot of toujours in it. 

Yours, 
P. E., NortH AFRICA. 


This letter reflects the ease and natural- 
ness with which our American boys— 
Hoosier, New England, or California born 
and bred—settle down to the strange life 
overseas and get something real and per- 
sonal out of it, aside from the grim experi- 
ence of war. By the same token, there is 
something arresting in the reaction some 
of them appear to have to life in this coun- 
try after they have been overseas a while. 
I have followed attentively the long series 
of articles by E. J. Kahn, Jr., in the New 
Yorker, now out in book form, relating his 
adventures from his first training camp to 
Australia, New Guinea and back. Now he 
writes from New York, which he finds lit- 
tle changed, except that “the relationships 
between buyer and seller, at least in some 
fields, have been considerably altered. 
Every now and then I felt that I ought to 
thank a saleslady for permitting me to pur- 
chase some item on her counter, a trans- 
action about which she was clearly indiffer- 
ent. The polished deference of waiters 
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seems to be disappearing. Many I encoun- 
tered, doubtless new at their trade and un- 
disturbed by any of its traditions or an 
urge to acquire occupational finesse, indi- 
cated that if they brought anything to a 
table they were being notably condescend- 
ing. . . . I became so used to the new 
standards of service that when a friend of 
mine with a gift for impersonation stood 
outside my hotel room one morning, an- 
nounced in a disguised voice that he was 
Room Service, took my order for breakfast 
through the unopened door, and then, in- 
stead of “Thank you,’ said ‘Go to hell, sir.’ 
I was, though surprised, still convinced 
that it was Room Service.” 

He found, too, that soldiers are “fast 
becoming the most stable, privileged ele- 
ment in an uncertain community, and peo- 
ple who a year ago were ,devoting them- 
selves to the care of our morale now appeal 
to us for the sort of measured counsel 
sought of village elders. Our opinions on 
weighty matters are often requested and al- 
ways highly regarded. . . . It was nice be- 
ing home for a while, but when I learned 
that I was going overseas again—I didn't 
know over which sea, and it didn’t much 
matter—I was unaccountably happy. I 
guess it was because, like most soldiers, I 
felt that during a war home is a fine place 
to visit, but I wouldn’t want to be living 
there.” 

It is true, when you stop to think about 
it, that the soldiers at least know what is 
expected of them, and have a definite job 
to do, which they are being trained as fast 
as possible to finish and get done with, 
while many of us at home aren't quite sure 
what we should do in a rapidly changing 
world, beyond the obvious requirements of 
sticking to our jobs, paying our taxes, and 
buying bonds when we can. We have to 
make up our minds about a lot of things 
without being quite sure what we really 
think about them. Sometimes it seems to 
me that the struggles with ration points and 
deprivations are sort of restful compared 
with the struggle to decide what one thinks 
the post-war world ought to be and to as- 
sume a modicum of responsibility about it. 
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However, our struggles with rations 
haven’t yet approached those the English 
have to confront, and it is pleasant to real- 
ize that, through this column, one inhabi- 
tant of England at least was helped in one 
important respect—batteries! 


Batteries for England 


Since my letter was published in the 
January Mail Box, I have had a surprise 
package from Canada, containing five love- 
ly big batteries! There was no name at- 
tached to them, but I suspect that my dear 
friend Miss M. W., of the Montreal League 
for the Hard of Hearing must be responsi- 
ble. Those people are endlessly generous. 

I have had to take on a job for our W. V. 
Services — running the Y.M.C.A. canteen 
while the head was away ill for three weeks. 
And I have a girl billeted on me now, for 
whom I have to cook breakjast and evening 
dinner, with full week-ends. 

Thank you for the cheery Air Mail 
Christmas greeting. Jeannot claimed the 
wrapper and stamps for his brand new 
loose leaf album, in which he is collecting 
American and French stamps, and your 
stamps were a windfall for him. Your New 
York card was a gem, and what memories 
it evoked of that long ago New York Con- 
ference, and the sail all around Manhattan, 
and the splendid meetings and the banquet. 
It is all a dream belonging to my other life 
over there. 

Tomorrow is Jeannot’s twelfth birthday, 
and I have been very busy collecting odds 
and ends to fill a box to send him. “Tuck,” 
as they call food, is the most popular gift, 
but so hard to get hold of now that so much 
is on “points.” I saved my sweet rations 
for two months to send him four big slabs 
of chocolate, and I managed to get half a 
pound of sweetish biscuits. | made a small 
cake in a pound coffee tin as well, but no 
icing is possible. So | tucked in 12 tiny 
candles for him to stick on the top. Some 
Horlick tablets, writing paper, paste and 
odd stationery, an Easter egg of cardboard 
filled with stamps for his new album, and 
a postal order for cash was the limit of my 


(Continued on page 426) 
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A Good New Book 


Speech in Education; A Guide to the Class- 
room Teacher. By Ollie L. Backus, Ph.D. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 
1943. Pp. 358. Price $2.75. 

Dr. Backus has had varied experience in 
the education of children: as a classroom 
teacher, in clinics dealing with the speech 
handicapped; as a lecturer in University 
Speech clinics; and as a normal school in- 
structor. This book is the result of her ob- 
servation of the practical needs of children 
and teachers. 

“Speech in Education” is a_ scientific 
book, yet it is refreshingly free from the 
technical terminology often so difficult for 
the uninitiated to understand. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I deals with Speech Rehabilitation, or 
Speech Correction. This includes the diag- 
nosis of speech defects, with chapters de- 
voted to the treatment of Articulatory De- 
fects, Foreign Accent, Cleft Palate, Stutter- 
ing, the Hard of Hearing, etc. 

Part Il deals with “Applied Speech,” a 
term coined by the author “to distinguish 
it from Speech Rehabilitation and Speech 
Improvement, and to emphasize the role 
that speech plays in human relationships.” 
In this section Dr. Backus discusses how 
speech may be applied more effectively in 
education, in social life, in vocational pur- 
suits, in citizenship; and the procedure 
which should be adopted for teaching ap- 
plied speech. 

Part III is concerned with Speech Im- 
provement. “Its purpose,” according to the 
author, “should be to help students attain a 


greater degree of re- 
finement in the fun- 
damental aspects of 
speech, articulation, 
language, voice, and 
bodily action.” 

The chapter on 
“The Child with a 
Hearing Loss” is 
well presented. Sev- 
eral case histories 
are given to illustrate the results of unde- 


tected loss of hearing, and suggestions are 


offered for measures that may be applied 


by the speech clinician, the grade teacher” 


and the child’s parents. The need of ap- 


plying these measures is emphasized since © 


“about fourteen per cent of all school chil- 
dren have some type of hearing deficiency,” 


and “important as it is to correct the de- ¥ 
fective speech of these children it is even | 


more essential to discover their defective 
hearing.” 

“Speech in Education” is wholeheartedly 
recommended as a valuable aid to the 
classroom teacher of children with normal 
hearing, as well as to the inexperienced 
speech correctionist. It should prove of 
definite value in the teaching of college 
classes. This reviewer agrees with the au- 
thor that “It is the classroom teacher who 
can put the rehabilitation of speech in its 


rightful place in public-school education — 


and thus make avalable to all children with 
defective speech that equality of oppor- 
tunity which has so far been denied to 
many.” Books like this one can do much 
to further the goal—L. D. SCHOOLFIELD. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes 


Rehabilitation Center at Columbia 


Dr. Herbert Bruner, Executive Officer, 
has recently announced special survey and 
orientation courses to be given at the Re- 
habilitation Service Center, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 
Short, intensive courses varying from three 
to six weeks in length will be given to 
prepare personnel for both the program 
conducted by the Veterans’ Administration, 
authorized by the Clark-Walsh Bill, and 
the civilian program now under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division of the U. 
S. Office of Education. The survey and 
orientation courses will be under the di- 
rection of Mr. John A. Kratz, Director, 
and Mr. Terry Foster, Research Agent, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Division, United 
States Office of Education; and Mr. Fred- 
eric G. Elton, District Director, Bureau 
of Rehabilitation, Manhattan, with the as- 
sistance of specialists from cooperating in- 
stitutions and agencies. 





Diamond Jubilee for Maryland School 
The Maryland School for the Deaf cele- 


brated its seventy-fifth anniversary at the 
commencement exercises held May 25, 
1943. The occasion also marked the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee 
as Superintendent. Founded in 1867 dur- 
ing the turbulent reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the Civil War, the school was lo- 
cated on a tract of land that had belonged 
to the Federal Government since colonial 


and ships—and sealing wax 


of cabbages—and kings.” 
Lewis Carroll 


times, and on which were two substantial 
stone barracks built to protect soldiers 
against the Indians. The barracks were 
used as school buildings until the present 
impressive structure was completed. One 
barracks building still stands and was re- 
cently restored, to be used as a museum 
of Maryland history. In the seventy-five 
years of its life, the school has had only 
five superintendents: Mr. William Cooke, 
Mr. Charles W. Ely, Dr. Charles R. Ely, 
Dr. Thomas C. Forrester, and Dr. Bjorlee. 





St. Mary’s Year Book 


Probably all the year books compiled at 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, are 


works of art, but as the only one the Volta’ 


Bureau has seen is that of the class of 1943, 
this particular year book stands out as 
something exceptional. A loving product 
of head, heart, and hand, it has been put 
together, page by page, with exquisite 
workmanship. None of it is printed; all 
the pages are typed; the illustrations are all 
real photographs or pen and ink drawings; 
the chapter headings are illuminated by 
hand. The photographs are all “live” pic- 
tures, snapshots of the pupils of all ages, 
at work and at play, with more formal like- 
nesses of the graduating class in various 
poses. The volume, which comprises more 
than a hundred pages, and is substantially 
bound, gives an impressive picture of the 
school as a whole, as well as of the usual 
class activities. Not the least interesting 
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GOOD HEARING NOW MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


N schools and colleges—in offices and 
on farms—in thousands of war pro- 
duction plants—hard-of-hearing men, wo- 
men and young people are playing a vital 
part in the war effort. 

Now is the time when each of us—each 
adult—each student—each child—must 
come as close as possible to 100% efficiency, 
with a modern scientific hearing aid. 


Let us explain the many benefits of 
our Personalized Hearing Aid Service 
which assures maximum results in sound 
transmission. 


We test the hearing—select and adjust 
the type of Western Electric Hearing Aid 





best suited to the individual. This test is 
interesting, simple and scientific. There 
is no charge—and no obligation! 

Let us explain the many exclusive ad- 
vantages of the Western Electric Hearing 
Aid—and why it brings to the deafened 
an amazingly close approach to natural 
hearing. 

Our Golden Rule policy gives definite 
assurance of good hearing results and sat- 
isfactory service. 

Remember—deafened workers are 
urgently needed in a thousand different 
wartime jobs and in volunteer defense 
groups throughout the nation. 


YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Nationwide Service Through Authorized Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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are the pages devoted to the two deaf-blind 
pupils at the school, Margaret McInerney, 
who has been at the school seven years, and 
Raymond Boduch, who is still a small boy. 
Margaret and Raymond are shown at their 
typewriters, and with other pupils, sharing 
in the school projects. The class of 1943 
may well be proud of this attractive record 


of school life. 





Daily Life Scrapbook Exchange 


The Girl Scout Leader for January had 
an interesting account of the Daily Life 
Scrapbooks the Girl Scouts are making to 
send overseas. The idea is explained by 
Mrs. Beatrice Warde, an American woman 
who has lived many years in England, and 
who tells of a letter from a farmer’s wife in 
Vermont, asking what could be done to- 
ward the war effort by a person with a 
minimum of money and time to spend. “At 
this time Nazi propagandists had already 
begun their invidious campaign to spread 
dislike and distrust of America in the minds 
of the British common people. The British 
Ministry of Information, the Board of Edu- 
cation and other centers of ‘mental de- 
fense’ had embarked on their counter prop- 
aganda program of education, but they 
were badly handicapped by the shortage of 
necessary books. Twenty million books had 
been destroyed by enemy action, and it had 
become impossible to import books from 
America or to find sufficient paper in 
Britain to print new ones. The Vermont 
correspondent was urged to compile a book 
about the daily life, traditions and historic 
background of Vermont, with such annota- 
tions as would make the whole thing intel- 
ligible to the British. The challenge was 
taken up and was treated as a group proj- 
ect. . .. And so from the small Vermont 
beginning has grown an exchange of ideas 
and images. . . . It was soon found that 
the most valuable scrapbook that a British 
group could compile was one in which the 
“daily life scraps” exemplified the effects 
of the war and changes it had brought 
about; whereas the most valuable contribu- 
tion that the American side could make was 
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one that showed how American history and 
ideas are woven into the everyday life of its 
citizens and school children.” . . . The Girl 
Scouts took up the idea, and groups in each 
state began to compile books showing how 
people in that state really live. “Maps, pic- 
tures, legends, recipes, styles—all were se- 
cured from many sources. . . . The Cham- 
ber of Commerce gave pictures and offered 
to pay the transportation cost; the Auto 
Club gave pictures, and material came in 
from teachers and parents alike. . . . In the 
late summer we began assembling it. Keep- 
ing weight in mind, we trimmed closely. . . . 
It is now complete and goes on public dis- 
play before shipment—New York State’s 
scenery, sports, flowers, trees, birds, ani- 
mals, styles of clothes, interiors and ex- 
teriors of homes, public buildings, etc. . . . 
It now goes to the Chamber of Commerce 
for two weeks’ display and then on to Eng- 
land.” 

Here is an idea schools for the deaf 
might carry out to advantage, exchanging 
scrapbooks with deaf children in England, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. The 
exchange is under the management of Mrs. 
Beatrice Warde, Books Across the Sea, 
English Speaking Union, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 





Cristina Valentine Again 


Cristina Valentine, the young deaf wom- 
an in Honduras who told her story in the 
February Votta Review, has attracted 
wide attention in her own and neighboring 
countries. Tegucigalpa, a weekly news maga- 
zine published in the city of its name, 
printed in its issue of November 29, 1942, 
an account of Miss Valentine’s personal 
achievements, with a description of her 
school and the assistance the Rotary Club 
has rendered in financial maintenance. 
El Cronista, a daily also published in Tegu- 
cigalpa, devoted several columns in its issue 
of November 30 to a feature story about 
Miss Valentine, with her photograph. Inci- 
dentally, if she looks anything like her pic- 
ture, she is very beautiful, and resembles 
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Why worry about Dry Cell Batteries! 


1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 


sign 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 
Height 4% Width 21146 9. Simple to charge — without taking 
Thickness 1 apart 
3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
s solution 
4. Neat in appearance 
11. More economical to operate than 
5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 


OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 
Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
supply of these batteries. 


Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
sult your dealer for complete details. 
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a glamorous movie star rather than a hard 
working teacher and business executive, 
evolving her own method of teaching the 
deaf and building up her own school. Re- 
cently, Miss Valentine herself published a 
booklet of forty pages on the education of 
“he deaf, in which she touched briefly on 
the possibilities of the deaf child, methods 
of education, and the beginning of lan- 
guage work, lip reading. reading and 
speech. One chapter disc..sses the psychol- 
ogy of the deaf adult, his peculiarities, his 
social and commercial potentialities, and 
the ways in which he may be aided to ad- 
just himself to the hearing world. The 
booklet is written in Spanish, a language 
Miss Valentine learned in adult life. 





School Reports 

The 1942 report of the Montana School 
states that, in view of increased costs of 
almost all materials, supplies and food 
products, it was evident early in February 
that there were insufficient funds in the 
appropriation to complete the school year. 
For that reason, and also because many 
of the older deaf pupils who live in rural 
areas were needed at home, a six-day school 
schedule was inaugurated on February 21. 
This enabled the school to close the spring 
term May 15 without reducing the number 
of school days. All school activities were 
readjusted to conform to this program, and 
the plan worked satisfactorily. The report 
contains a number of interesting photo- 
graphs: one of Governor Ford of Montana 
shaking hands with some of the pupils; 
one of the boys’ stamp club, showing some 
impressive stamp collections; and others of 
special groups of students. 


The many illustrations in the 1940-42 
report of the Maryland School bear tribute 
to the school’s manifold activities. One 
picture shows the hundreds of graduates 
and former students gathered to celebrate 
the thirteenth quadrennial reunion held in 
June, 1942. Others are of basketball teams, 
classes in advanced rhythm, cosmetology 
class, a window display arranged by the 
Girl Scout Troop of the school, and the 
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graduating class of 1942. As with other 
schools, the war has had its drastic effect; 
one in particular being the immigration of 
pupils from other state schools for the 
deaf, brought to the area as the result of 
their parents’ employment in war indus.- 
tries. Pupils form ten different state schools 
entered the Maryland School last year; and 
as against these figures, six Maryland 
pupils have gone to other states. 


The Lexington School reports a gradual 
shift of the school population to younger 
pupils, with a particularly heavy increase 
in the number of pupils below the age of 
fourteen. The influence of the war was 
particularly felt in this respect during the 
first half of 1942, for in that period all but 
one of the pupils scheduled to complete 
their training by June were at work. The 
enrollment in the nursery school was so 
large that it was necessary to employ two 
teachers for this work, with several part 
time assistants. “The results obtained from 
the early admission of pupils in the nurserv 
school continue to be most gratifying,” 
states the report. “A definite educational 
acceleration can be noted in the six- and 
seven-year-old pupils who have moved 
through this program, and there is also 
obvious evidence of their much more nor- 
mal development in general.” The report 
announces “with gratitude and pride,” that 
the 1935 goal of a group hearing aid in 
every classroom within ten years has been 
fulfilled well within that time. Friends of 
the school and parents of some of the 
pupils have made this possible. There is 
now complete installation of group hearing 
aids in twenty-one academic classrooms and 
one vocational classroom. 





Honorary Awards at Gallaudet 


At the annual commencement, May 29, 
Gallaudet College awarded an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of humane letters to Dr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Superintendent of the 
Maryland School for the Deaf, and an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of letters to Super- 
intendent Elwood A. Stevenson, of the 
California School for the Deaf. 
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\ BELTONE 


. Has An Attractive Offer 


: \\ for Qualified Dealers and 
\ \ \ Distributors 
who are interested in hand- 
ling a quality hearing aid 
that will bring greater 
customer-satisfaction. 






ACTUAL 
SIZE 


MODEL H BELTONE GREATER CLARITY 


Our exclusive “Pentode Output Circuit” 
uses an electrolytic condenser. This cir- 
cuit, used in the latest models of the finest 
radios, assures greater hearing clarity, and 


Haven’t you found that a great many of 
your sales are lost because of the usual 
complaint of “undesirable noises’’? 


To solve this problem, BELTONE engi- unlimited power withou~* distortion or over- 
neers have, after several years of concen- load. 
trated research, succeeded in developing Model H BELTONE 3-Vacuum Tube Hear- 
an instrument that reduces to an absolute ing Aid is indeed the finest hearing aid we 
minimum all undesirable background have éver made. 
noises, cord and clothing friction noises, Send for our attractive 1943 circular, 
and thermal microphone noises. which explains our exclusive developments 
and other fine BELTONE features. 
WRITE TODAY 
NOISELESS FEATURE If you are interested in more customer- 
satisfaction, increased sales, and exclusive 
Our “noiseless” feature has brought mar- distribution rights in your territory, kind- 
velous response from our dealers and users, ly write us at once. We shall be glad to 
and has converted many lost prospects in- provide you with complete details regard- 
to sales. ing our 1943 Dealer Plan. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 29 East Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal rnicro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


vl 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 




















THERE WILL BE CAMP IN 1943 


“Keep Them Talking,” by filling their lives with 
happy childhood memories at 


PETER PAN CAMP 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 











WALKING HOME FROM THE BEACH 


A normal group of fifteen Brownies and Pirates, from three 
to fourteen years of age, spend their vacation working and 
playing together, learning to ride, to swim, to play fair. 
Daily instruction in Lip Reading; Speech; Remedial Read- 
ing; Auricular Training. 

All Sports; Crafts; Nature Study; Dancing taught orally 
by teachers of the deaf. 

Comfertable Living Quarters in School Residences. 

17th Season Inclusive Season Fee, $250 


Address: CLEARY ORAL => 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 395) 


words correctly, even though he can’t quite 
pronounce them. Though his speech can 
still stand much improvement, he has a 
very fluent vocabulary, and talks all the! 
time. I believe I would be safe in saying 
that almost everyone understands him. 

This past year he has been much better 
satisfied and much easier to handle. He! 
and his daddy have a huge victory garden, 
and Don is already making plans to sell 
the vegetables. Thank you, Mrs. L., for 
your interest. I do try to check and make 
sure that Don is not overworked, and 
should you know him you would not worry, 
He does not work that hard. I ask the 
teacher about his reactions, and he enjoys 
his work. Most of it is done through her 
individual assignments, and I work regu- 
larly on spelling. As I said, he is doing 
third grade spelling and arithmetic, and 
fourth grade reading. His reading is 
really exceptional, as he reads with more 
expression than most hearing children. 

As for his speech, yes, it is acceptable 
to the children, for even the smallest ones 
can understand him. So far as we can tell 
from hearing tests, he has a loss of 50% 
in one ear and 75% in the other. He uses 
his hearing more all the time, and I think 
that helps his speech. However, he pre: 
fers to use lip reading along with the hear 
ing. He will not let me give him his spell- 
ing tests through the ear, but wants to 
watch my lips even when he is wearing the 
aid and can understand the words when | 
cover my mouth. 

I am glad you mentioned Sunday School. 
Don does not take any interest in it, much 
to my disappointment, but he will listen to 
the Bible stories when I tell them. I read 
to him some, but perhaps I have been to 
blame for not reading to him enough. Like 
David, he is very much interested in the 
war, and knows all the areas of battle. 


Mrs. O. I. C.. ALABAMA. 





Atlas could never have carried the world had 
he fixed his thought on the size of it. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


a 
Brot me 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

















NEW LOW 
PRICE 





GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME 





. Wide range of power. 


e TONE ....«, Individual tone con- 
trol, 

e CRYSTAL .. .. Crystal microphone. 

‘. - eo New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY ..., Long life batteries. 

oT: ....,. a 

e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 
Cali for FREE demonstration or write for Booklet V 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association 
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Courses in Audiometry at Claremont 


Dr. Peter L. Spencer, Director of Studi 
in the Graduate School of Claremont Col 
leges. Claremont, California, has arrang 
for a course in audiometry in connection 
with the seminar on reading problems to 
be conducted during the summer session. 
Mr. Willard B. Hargrave, Director of the 
Auricular Foundation, Los Angeles, will 
be in charge of the technical phases of the 
program, with the following collaborators: 
Miss Irene Short, Principal of the Mary 
E. Bennett School for the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing, Los Angeles; Dr. Ray 
M. Moose, former State Director, Otolo- 
gist’s Committee of the California Medi- 
cal Association; Herman W. Covey, M.D., 
Medical Director and Psychiatrist at Juve- 
nile Hall in Los Angeles; Mrs. Minnie 
Hawes Davies, teacher of hard of hearing 
children, McKinley Junior High School, 
Pasadena; Miss Catherine Phelan, teacher 
of speech reading, Whittier, California, 
public schools; Miss Ruth Bartlett, teacher 
of speech reading, Los Angeles; and Mr. 
Charles Huntsberger of the Vacolite Com- 
pany, Pasadena. The six weeks’ course 
will earn for the student one seminar of 
graduate credit or six units of undergradu- 
ate credit. 





Constitution and By-Laws 
(Continued from page 398) 


Section II. The Finance Committee shall con- 
sist of three Directors, elected for three years, 
one of whom shall be annually chosen by the 
Board. It shall be the duty of this committee, in 


advance of each annual meeting of the Board of | 


Directors, to consider the budget for the next 
fiscal year and to recommend to the Board its 
adoption or amendment. 

Section III. The Board shall appoint from 
time to time, or shall authorize the President to 
appoint, such committees as needed to carry out 
the purposes of the Association and to insure 
compliance with the terms of its trust funds. 

Section IV. The President of the Association 
is ex officio a member of every committee. 


ARTICLE V é 


Amendments 


Section I, These By-Laws may be modified oF 
amended at any regular or called meeting of the 
board by a vote of the Board of Directors. 
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“the impossible we do immediately 
__ the miraculous takes a little longer” 


ARMY SERVICE FORCES —. 


The Army is... men... trained men... equipped and maintained. On the 


home front . . . in factories and on farms . . . civilians produce the armament 


and food and supplies. The bridge between civilians who furnish and soldiers 


who use... is... the Army Service Forces. Wherever the soldier is... 


whatever he does... the Army Service Forces are charged with seeing that 


he lacks no essential thing. To fulfill the task outlined in the twenty-one 


words above . . . literally . . . the “impossible” and the “miraculous” become 


daily routine with the Army Service Forces. 








“AYE, AYE, SIR” 
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In old English,“Aye”’meant“yes.” 
It means far more in the Navy. 
“Aye, Aye, Sir,”’ means that the 

order is understood and will be 

obeyed. 
The Navy has given Zenith many 

“orders” since this war began. 
Our prompt “Aye, Aye, Sir,” 

has, we believe, been justified by 

the “intelligence and initiative” 

(as the Navy says) with which 

these orders have been executed. 











BETTER THAN CASH 


U.S. War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds 


—in days of civilian radio, Zenith was proud of its long 
series of “firsts’—improvements which made radio his- 
tory and established leadership in the industry. 
—today our viewpoint has changed—materially. 
—engaged exclusively in war production, the things we 
have been called upon to do—the tasks we have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing, make past improvements in 
civilian radio literally look like “child’s play.” 
—the work of our engineers in radionics has made the 
impossible” possible and accomplished the “mirac- 
ulous.” 
*—mark that word “RADIONICS” (with its subdivisions 
— Electronics, Radar and Radio)—it has brought into 
reality and being, devices which only a year or so ago 
came in the “impossible” and “miraculous” categories. 
—today Zenith works in the science of radionics for our 
armed forces alone. 
—in that bright “tomorrow” when peace returns— 
—we can only say—the post-war radios that Zenith will 
produce will contain many interesting new develop- 
ments. 
—that statement is based upon experience which we 
can not now reveal—but you may take our word that 
it is a fact. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


#LONG DiSTANCE® RAD | ©) 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a_ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
ee 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 


_____ $10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual —_._____ 





Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual. —.__._»__ $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Oe a 3S iy: eae rey $35.00 
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The Hard of Hearing and the Ch 


The Lookout, a weekly church magagi 
published by the Standard Publishing Ca 
pany of Cincinnati, offers in its issue 
February 21 an article by a VoLTA REvig 
contributor, Eva Raw Baird, urging great 
er consideration for persons with defect 
hearing who wish to attend church servige 
and take part in church activities. 
Baird puts her case very interestingly. “Thy 
children of the world are wiser than thy 
children of light,” she says. “The movie 
theatres are wiring for sound much faste 
than the churches. I can go downtown tj 
day and in a theatre hear every word 9 
‘Tales of Manhattan’ but when I go 
church I read my Bible in silence and wor 
der what the sermon is about. . . . I hate te 
put this down, but I think I should. 
a period of twenty years I have fo 
greater consideration for my deafness out 
side the church than in it. A writers’ elub 
with an attendance of around a dozen 
shoved me from one part of the room t 
another and made sure that I heard ever 
manuscript read and shared every discus. 
sion. I have never found a Ladies’ Aid 
that cared that much.” In justice to the 
churches that do offer consideration to the 
hard of hearing, it should be said that 
many places of worship of every denomina- 
tion provide hearing aids, but the members 
of the congregation are not always edu 
cated to understand the needs of hard of 
hearing individuals, and such articles 
Mrs. Baird’s help in this direction. 





Vision of Hope 


(Continued from page 406) 


is harder for me to bear than the total ab- 
sence of hearing.” 

If it had not been for this vision of hope 
that some day—maybe years ahead, but 
some tomorrow—she would be cured, life 
would have been unbearable. This eager: 
ness crosses and re-crosses the pages of her 
diary. 

Despite her cimmerian moods Marie 
lived as if her life were all one could wish 
it to be. No one dreamed that this smiling, 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











intelligent woman considered her life such 
a tragedy. No one realized the mental 
tortures she had to fight daily. Her friends, 
yes, even her family thought that the ad- 
justment had been easy for her. They 
were blind, too, for they failed to see that 
this girl who had cried: “I love life, I 
love life prodigiously. Everything in it 
intoxicates me,” suffered more than an- 
other might on being faced with the same 


handicap. 
Nevertheless Marie continued to drive 
herself. She read omnivorously. Whether 


she felt like doing so or not she wrote for 
hours daily. This gnawing appetence for 
recognition goaded her into action. The 
long hours of tedium, of no apparent ac- 
complishment, perfected her latent talent. 
Always alert for style, Marie realized as her 
literary horizons widened that, “We must 
learn to express ourselves through what 
There must be silences in 
prose as in music.” The fires of ambition 
and of anguish smoldered in her soul until 


we do not say. 


finally, in 1908, Marie turned to _play- 
writing. 

Into her first play, Les Affranchis, Marie 
distilled all her childhood emotions. She 
had condensed so much of herself into it 
that it is no surprise to learn it was success- 
ful. She sent Les Affranchis to the editors 
of La Vie Heureuse. Unanimously, they 
voted it first place. Shortly afterwards it 
was published by Hachette. Other plays 
followed this initial tour de force but none 
ever equalled or surpassed her first one in 
sheer intensity. At the age of thirty-three 
Marie Leneru became famous—she who in 
her short span had endured silently the 
secret heartaches of a thousand lifetimes. 





Not Rationed: An old lady in England, basket 


on arm, saw a long line near a theatre between —~ 
two shops. Asking what it was for, she was told, 7 


“Tales of Hoffman.” “Never heard of “em,” said? 
the old lady, “but I s’pose they’d be all right 
stewed.” And she joined the queue. 


—Sound, South Australia. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
ALBANY (New York) 


144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

- 306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

236 The New Moore Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 409) 


ingenuity. But the parcels are done al 


gaily in the left over Christmas wrappings 
I wrote doggerel rhymes to accompany the 
gifts, which will add some gaiety, I hope 
to my prosaic parcel. 

I have been gardening like fury, to gel 
everything in and the place tidied up. We 
have just emerged from a freak heat-wav 
during which we all had to don midsummer 
thin frocks. A week of torrid heat with 
blinding sunshine broke today, and I am 
really glad to get back into a cardigan 
again. | do not like heat waves right on 
top of winter, and I don’t remember any: 
thing like it in April. Of course all the 
fruit trees are in blossom, the daffodils 
simply raced across the landscape and fad- 
ed before we had time to enjoy them fully. 
Bluebells are a month ahead of time, and 
tulips likewise. Everything is growing in 
‘a mad fury of haste, which is not a good 
augury for the coming summer. We won- 
der if it portends a very early autumn, or 
perhaps summer frosts to blight the very 
promising fruit crops. My pear trees never 
had such masses of bloom, and the cherry 
tree is like the snowwhite suds that foam 
over the tub. 

I read “And Now Tomorrow,” and fully 
concur with Mrs. Montague’s pungent re. 
view of it. There never was such a lip 
reader in all the annals of the art! That 
scene when the heroine reads her fiancé’ 
lips in the mirror is about the most fantas 
tic bit of romancing I ever came across. lt 
seems strange that deafness cannot be mae 
the subject of convincing fiction. I suppose 
only those who actualiy have impaired 
hearing can convey the subtle tragedy, and 
such people don’t want to “make a book of 
their heroism,” as you so truly point out. 

I hope to go to London for a few days 
after Easter. I shall stay at the Cowdray 
Club where I always put up, a nice club 
for professional women. 

I imagine Miss Timberlake is busier than 
ever in times like these. I was so impressed 
by the “Little War Story in Our Own 
Field,” in the January Votta Review. How 
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owing in | New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
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the very ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
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bat foam Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
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gent eS in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
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Have You Ordered Book VII? 


Copies of the Most Recent Volume of 
Lip Reading Practice Material 
Are Going Fast 


Volume VIII is in preparation 


Price of each: 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non-subscribers 


Order from the Volta Bureau 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Deaf Children Can Be Educated 


at Home 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
for teaching their own children 
offered to parents 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
in technique of teaching deaf children 
offered to teachers 
now qualified to teach children 
who hear 


Parent-Child Training Institute 


3 CHARLES ST. Phone: 3-6130 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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cleverly she outlined the plot. It’s grand 
that the books arrived. I lean on the Vout, 
REVIEW and its editors for comfort and en. 
couragement because you know all the an. 
swers. I marvel at the endless array of in. 
teresting articles you present, and I won. 
der that so much new material is forth. 
coming. It takes editorial genius to present 
one theme in so many attractive forms! 
A ffectionately, 
M. DE S., ENGLAND. 


You surely do up nice packages, M. de S., 
whether of tuck or of orchids, and the 
orchids are accepted with many a bow and 
scrape, and with a very warm feeling 
around the heart. I do believe that nothing 
is so appreciated as appreciation! 

We have been around the world now— 
Ceylon, North Africa, England, U.S.A.— 
and so goodbye till next time, and may 
everybody have a good vacation at home, 
plenty of corn in the victory garden, and 
plenty of butter to put on the corn. That 
is as far ahead as I can see. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 





Summer Courses at U.S.C. 


The University of Southern California 
has announced the following courses for 
teachers of speech reading to be given dur 
ing the summer session: 

Psychology No. 160: Psychological Basis 
of Speech Reading, Boris B. Morkovin. 

Psychology No. 197: Education and Ad 
justment of the Hard of Hearing, Boris 
B. Morkovin. 

Education No. 187: Speech Reading fot 
the Hard of Hearing Child, Katherine Fitz 
gerald. 

Education 189: Speech Reading, Lucelia 
Moore. 

Education No. 189 L: Directed Teaching 
in Speech Reading, Lucelia Moore. 

The courses have been accepted by the 
Department of Credentials of the California 
Board of Education as requisite for re 
ceiving a credential as teacher of speech 
reading. 
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a aaj | TEST MODEL F, The Outstanding Hearing Aid, Patented F.C.S. 


> Bow HEAR TODAY! HEAR TOMORROW! 


ting for| | Vacolite Patented Frequency Control System allows for Indi- 
ne Fit}! vidual Fitting Today and Refitting any future time without 
Lucelia} || Cost. ... Only Vacolite can offer Patented Frequency Control. 


ALL VACOLITES ARE GUARANTEED AND INSURED 


bs A few distributor locations available. Write or wire J. W. A. HENDERSON, General Manager. DS 
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«| VACOLITE COMPANY 
WManupacturer--Hearing rtide and pbudtometers 
3001-3003 North Henderson thi Dallas, Texas | 
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Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. .. . A few ampli- 
fiers are still available under certain eat LN 

conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 








“VIBRATUBE” 

















For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Adjustment of the Adult Deaf 


(Continued from page 391) 


they consider him less mature, less ade 
quate than other people. He may low 
his own standards to accord with thei 
judgment. Or if they demand too mu 


of him, if they fail to recognize the prob. 


lems that are inherent in being deaf, 
may again accept their standards and 
himself as a failure. Their part in helping 
him establish his level of aspiration on a 
satisfactory working basis is a large one. 

Let both the deaf person and the hearing 
persons with whom he is associated remem: 
ber that the well-adjusted individual is the 
one who sees the situation as it is, with its 
limitations and_ possibilities balanced 
against each other; he is the one who 
knows how to laugh at himself and who 
knows how to look for the openings in 
whatever barrier may be holding him back, 
instead of merely pushing against the wall 
itself. As one of our correspondents put it, 
the crux of the situation for everyone, deaf 
or hearing, is to find the way “to do what 
I really can do and not to do what I cannot 
do.” And that is what a great number of 
the pupils from our schools have learned. 
Our task is to study the situation from the 
outside and to try to make easier for them 
the process of dealing with it. 





One Year with a Child Study Group 
(Continued from page 392) 

cause, until he found his new home, he was 

never given a chance to do anything worth 

while. The foster parents showed him love 

and were interested in what he was doing, 

and that helped him. 

After each meeting, I usually discuss 
with my husband what we have taken up, 
so that he, too, should know how to help 
our son. I find it now much easier for us 
to raise our boy. I am very much im- 
pressed by these meetings. I began to 
learn from those who are interested how my 
boy may be guided. It will be my constant 
inspiration. 





Flattery is 90% soap and soap is 90% lye. 
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HEARING PLEASURE 





a7 


Duratcon 
INVITES YOU TO HEAR 





Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“ Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 


home calls except by request. 


Try “ Dutatron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SUMMER TERM July 6- August 13 


Beginning and Advanced Courses. Teacher 
Training. Voice and Speech Improvement. 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


for use if teachers are not available. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION JULY 5 - AUG. 27 
At Potomac School, 2144 Calif. St. N.W., Wash., D. C. 

Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
Group Work Private Instruction Practice Classes 

For information address 2311 Conn. Ave., N. W. 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 


475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 














WANT ADS 


Rates: Four times (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf wishes to make a 
change for the year 1943-44. Prefers upper grades. 
Address Box 350, Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER will teach two boys or 
girls four weeks during summer at own summer home 
in Ohio. Speech Reading and Speech stressed. Refer- 
ences. Address: Box 77X, The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Teacher for 1943-44 for deaf girl of thir- 
teen, of American parents in Mexico. Has been in 
American schools ten years; needs tutoring in speech, 
language, high school preparatory. Attractive, interest- 
ing location. Address: Box 85, Volta Bureau. 


POSITION for 1943-44 wanted by oral teacher, with 
seven years’ experience in primary grades. Also experi- 
enced in social service work, Address Box 22, Volta 
Bureau. 











The Volta Review 


AND 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 
















































Clever Scoundrel.—The police inspector W 
greatly irritated. “You mean to stand there @ 
tell me that he got away in spite of all our way 
ings and the trouble we took to block him. 
you sure you had all the exits guarded?” “¥@ 
Inspector,” insisted the new policeman. “I gu 
he must have slipped out through one of the € 
trances.” ; 


He’s Outta De Army Now!—A colored n 
meeting a neighbor on the street, sympathi 
with him about his boy who had been let of 
of the army. “How come?” he wanted to kno 
“He wuz kicked outta de army for takin’ a f 
long,” explained the father. “Oh, you mean: 
furlough?” said the friend. “No, furlong,” 
sisted the father. “He went too fur, you se 
and he done stayed too long.” 


The Straw and the Camel.—The visitor 
a difficult time finding lodgings and finally sper 
the night in a very small so-called hotel. Th 
next morning he remarked casually to the lang 
lord. “What in the world do you stuff in ye 
mattresses?” “The best straw found in this town 
ship,” said the landlord, proudly. The guest con 
sidered. “Well, anyway I’ve discovered somethi 
—I now know where the straw came from th 
broke the camel’s back.” 


Previous Incarnation.—The doctor was ma 
ing a tour of an institution for the insane 
stopped and asked an inmate his name. ° 
George Washington,” said the man. The doctorm’ 
looked at him closely. “But,” he protested, smi 
ing, “on my last visit here—just a coupled 
weeks ago—you told me you were Abrab 
Lincoln.” The man nodded gravely. “Yes, sit 
he agreed. “That was by my first wife.” 4 


Suspense.—A man was brought into cot 
charged with shooting a neighbor’s dog apparen 
without cause. Witnesses testified that the @ 
was quiet; never howled at night. “What haw 
you to say in your defense?” asked the judg 
“Well, your Honor,” said the prisoner, “It’s tt 
that the dog never barked or howled at night 
was the suspense that got me. He would com 
out into the yard a dozen times during the nigh 
squat down, look at the moon, draw his br 
open his mouth and fix himself for a howl 
could hear from here to Jericho—then change @ 
mind, crawl under the porch and go to sleep. 
suspense was breaking me down, so I shot him 





Little Jack Horner stood on a corner, 
Watching the cars go by. 4 
He held up his thumb until it was numb, 7 
But only got dust in his eye! 4 
—Anon 
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Contents, August, 1943 


For Parents and Educators 


of the Deaf 


Nursery Schools; Their Develop- 


ment and Their Functions, by 


Evelyn S. Howard.................... 
When submitting this article to the 
Votta Review, Mrs. Howard, who 


teaches in the nursery school depart- 
ment at the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, wrote, “This paper was prepared 
for one of our teachers’ meetings. It 
has seemed to me that while teachers of 
the deaf all over the country are inter- 
ested in nursery schools, few of them 
have a clear picture of the nursery 
school and what it is intended to do.” 


Mrs. 
has touched upon the history of nurs- 


In answer to this need, Howard 


ery schools as well as their present 
development. 


Journalism for the Deaf, by R. 


Peewee eee eeeneeeee 


Goode Macready 


The author of this paper is totally deaf 
and an alumnus of a residential school 
for the deaf. He has worked as a lino- 
type operator while studying journalism 
at the University of Oklahoma. Several 
of his previous articles have appeared 
in the Vortta Review. 


The Parents Talk It Over.......... 


Tantrums grow less as the child begins 
to learn language and develops reason- 
ing power, say several of the mothers. 
Difficulties 
plays with a group of hearing children 


face every deaf child who 
his own age, but there are ways of solv- 
A little deaf boy 


has mixed experiences at a camp of 


ing these conflicts. 


hearing boys, but not all of them are 
unhappy. An eleven year old deaf boy 
who is mechanically inclined teaches 
his father how to 


remove an automo- 


bile tire. 
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The Auditory Qutlook for the 


Hard of Hearing 


On Being Successfully Deaf, by 


Arthur S. Garbett 


commentator, 
The 


has a wide back- 


critic, radio 
and former _ staff 
Etude, Mr. Garbett 


ground of experience in music which 


As musical 
member of 


has provided material for several pre- 
vious Votta Review articles. He still 
hears music over the radio, but is so 
very hard of hearing that social con- 
tacts present problems. He has been 
studying the psychological aspects of 
these, and offers us the result of his 


reflections. 


Books for the Hard of Hearing 


Child, by Mary G. Newton........ 
Mrs. books she 


knows children. Her own severely hard 


Newton knows and 
of hearing son, now twelve, attends the 
Detroit School for the Deaf. Although 
at six he “had hardly a verb to his 
name and no adjectives at all,” he has 
read all the books his mother lists in 
her article. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


Molly’s letters this month come from 
California, New York, and Washington, 
D. C. They discuss the psychology of 
being hard of hearing and various meth- 
ods of “fashioning the appropriate be- 
havior” to overcome the psychological 
hazards. Molly herself has opinions on 
and she also enunciates 


this matter; 


a few thoughts on democracy. 


General 


Volts, Compiled by John A. Fer- 


rall 
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